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PREFACE 


WHEN the idea of writing my reminiscences oc- 
curred to me I determined to place before people 
the life a man now seventy-four years old had led 
from his youth up. I wanted friends, acquaintances 
and others to enter into my existence, and walk 
with me through those many years, seeing what 
I saw and hearing what I heard, participating in 
my good luck and facing bad times with pluck 
and patience. ‘The story of any one’s life is always 
interesting, as one learns from it the nature of the 
man or woman, and realises how he or she fits into 
the mosaic of this world. 

The mere fact of knowing and forgathering 
with distinguished men, as 1 had often the good 
fortune to do, is a lesson worth learning. By in- 
serting some amusing stories I have tried to lighten 
the heavier parts of the book, and I do not think 
many, if any, are “ chestnuts.” 

The object of a book of memories should be, in 
my judgment, to recall to others what one has 
known of the men mentioned or the countries 
visited, and the impression made on the mind of 
the traveller. Stories of sport in many lands serve 
to bring home to those who may not have had 
the good luck to go big-game hunting, the risks 
and vicissitudes of that fascinating pastime. I have 
tried also to show that love of one’s native land can 
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endure through all the terrors and miseries of Civil 
War, and that any one who really cares for their 
country will bear with the faults of on@s fellow- 
countrymen and still admire their many merits as 
arace. In conclusion, I hope I may be permitted 
to thank most heartily those who have helped me 
to put together this story, and especially my wife, 
who has been partaker of nearly all my wander- 
ings and has through bad and good times always 
shown a steadfast heart, a bold front, and tender 


affection. 
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<4 EGO” 


CHAPTER I 
EARLY RECOLLECTIONS 


Tus is no famboyant autobiography of valuable 
reminiscences ; it is merely an egotistic history, 
being simply “1” from beginning to end. Hence 
its title—“ EGO.’ 

I was born in London in 1849, but it was in 
Ireland, the home of my parents, that my early — 
days were passed, wandering, when I was old 
enough, over the bogs and gazing wonderingly at 
the blue mountains surrounding them. Ever since 
then I have loved the purple-and-brown stretches 
of bogland, with curlews calling and grouse skim- 
ming across the heather. 

I remember becoming imbued with military 
ardour at an early age. Having found an old 
pistol and loaded it—luckily with powder only—I 
constituted myself cavalry and a dear old keeper 
(my constant henchman) infantry. The cavalry 
charged, the infantry formed square and was sent 
head over heels by the pistol being discharged in 
its face! Fortunately the powder only scorched 
the keeper’s cheek, but it left an indelible mark, 
The charge was a costly one for me and not likely 
to be soon forgotten, as I did not sit down with 
comfort for some days, but the old man was as 
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proud as Punch of his scars, and always after spoke 
of the day “when I was in the wars.” His oaths, 
I remember, were many and curious, and his 
favourite expression on occasions of surprise was 
*‘ Blood-an’-ouns!” This, I found, was a corrup- 
tion of the “ blood and wounds ” of our Lord. 

Elections were the great excitement and amuse- 
ment in my young days, and many were the stories 
and curious incidents that I heard and witnessed. 
My father was generally M.P. for the Queen’s 
County, sometimes on the popular side and some- 
times the unpopular, fighting alternately with 
extremist or the bigoted Tory party of the county, 
he himself being a Whig of the old school. When 
in London he wore a tail coat and buff waistcoat, 
and he always wore a tall hat—a black in London 
and white in the country. Apropos of this, I 
remember once, when out grouse-driving, I got all 
the shooting though he was in the best place. He 
was much annoyed, but I told him to take off his 
white hat. He did so, and the next drive was 
satisfactory. 

Some of the elections were very amusing, some 
united tragedy with comedy. I remember an 
election council being held at home, and the great 
anger excited because our voters were unable to 
poll at Borris-in-Ossory, as the enemy’s mob held 
the town. After much talk, it was decided to send 
for Major L——, a neighbour and great fighting 
man. When he arrived, he settled the trouble by 
declaring: “I will march into Borris with two 
thousand Tipperary men and try conclusions.” 
This he did, and, having halted outside, sent in a 
message to the effect that he was there with his 
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army, and unless in an hour’s time the place was 
surrendered and the mob withdrawn he would burn 
the town and those in it. The mob retired and 
we won the election. 

This Major L—— was a great fire-eater. One 
of his tenants refused to pay his rent. The man 
lived in a cottage on the side of the bog, and the 
house was approached by a small stone bridge over 
a stream. “Pay no rent!” said L——. “Very 
well, you'll stay at home till you do.” And he 
placed a charge of powder under the bridge and 
blew it sky-high. The old farmer thought the 
matter over and paid his rent, and the Major 
rebuilt the bridge at a cost far greater than the 

few pounds due. 

Major L——’s father was a noted duellist, and 
in the old days he decided that no man but a blue- 
blooded Tipperary man should pass his gates. 
Some unwise hunting man, not of the purest blood, 
attempted to take him at his word, and was shot 
through the legs for his pains. This peppery old 
gentleman had had his head broken in some 
faction fight, but was none the worse; he had 
been trepanned, and delighted in showing me the 
trepan, which he removed from his head for my 
inspection. 

Faction fights were still going on when I was 
a boy, and I was lucky in seeing one of the last. 
It was fought on the boundary-line between Tippe- 
rary and Queen’s County. There were about four 
hundred on each side, and the noise of yells and 
blows was terrific. Blood was flowing, and the 
dust of the coats made a cloud over the com- 
batants. Who won I cannot now recollect, but I 
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think the men of Ossory (now Queen’s County) 
were the conquerors. 

In one election that I remember the crucial 
point was the polling of electors at Abbeyleix. 
The popular candidate had a strong mob in the 
town, and it was found very difficult to poll my 
father’s voters. At last it was settled that they 
should go in a sort of phalanx of cars, carts and 
carriages, the younger men being armed with sticks 
and blackthorns. I was allowed to go part of the 
way, and in passing through Ballacolla we found 
ourselves under fire. Stones hurtled through the 
air, and our banner, which was in the forefront, was 
torn to pieces. But the young men made a 
vigorous attack, the mob fled, and the column 
moved on to Abbeyleix. I was not allowed to go 
on, but heard all the story afterwards. The voters 
had a tough fight on entering the town, and some 
shots were fired on both sides. My informant saw 
a rather tragic incident. One of our voters was 
working his way into the town when one of the 
mob dashed at him, aiming a blow at his head with 
a blackthorn. Our man ducked, and pulling his 
hands out of his pocket sent a huge stone right 
into the mobman’s face. He fell backwards, 
swallowing half his teeth, and was removed from 
the field of battle with a broken nose. 

After the voters got in, it was found impossible 
to get them polled or out again, and four or five 
days were spent in attempts at polling while fight- 
ing and skirmishing with the enemy. At last 
troops were called in, and a fierce fight ensued in 
which infantry and cavalry charged. One man 
whom I knew well got a bayonet thrust right 
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through his stomach and was apparently none the 
worse ina month or two. The casualty list was a 
heavy one on both sides, six being killed and many 
wounded, and some left with broken arms and legs, 
We, however, won the election, and I think it was 
the last my father ever fought. 

Besides the Major L—— already mentioned, we 
had another great character, Major B——, as a near 
neighbour. Six-foot-six in height and thin and 
wiry as a lath, he was a great old soldier and had 
fought in the Spanish wars in, I think, Sir De Lacy 
Evan’s contingent. My father told me that once, 
before I was born, there was a dispute as to the 
ownership of a piece of bogland at home. Some 
said it was in Tipperary, some said in Ossory. My 
father’s agent, a fine type of the older generation 
of Ireland, advised my father to ask Major B—— © 
to settle the question. “Of course I will,” said 
the Major. “Give me a week and I'll tell you 
who owns it.” He called together the opposing 
factions and selected twenty stalwart fighters from 
each side. “Settle it yourselves, boys,” he said. 
“Whichever side bates the devil out of the other 
gets the bog.” The Ossory men won after a stiff 
fight, and that piece of bog is still in my 
possession. 

In 1857, at the age of eight, I went to a private 
school near Ashridge, a glorious place with a 
beautiful house and garden. The house was a 
furlong in length and full of exquisite furniture. 
I remember taking part in some private theatricals 
there when Princess Mary (afterwards Duchess of 
Teck) acted as Queen of Hearts. I have still got 
a silver-gilt goat-carriage given to me by H.R.H., 
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a charming personality and a great lady in all senses 
of the word. 

At this private school I fought my first and 
only duel. A schoolmate and I had become deeply 
attached to a young lady who came often to a 
dancing class at Berkhampstead. It was decided 
that by all the rules of honour we were to settle 
who was to be the cavalier of the fair lady at our 
next dance by a duel to the death. We got hold 
of two foils, filed off the buttons and sharpened 
the points, and after a fierce combat in a field 
behind the school, I got run through the thick of 
the thumb and was adjudged vanquished. The 
mark is there now, as the foil went right through. 
My antagonist, who became Duke of Wellington, 
was a dear old friend for many years after. 

After leaving school I was given a tutor, and 
we went abroad to Dresden, as I had got to learn 
German. I knew French, which my mother spoke 
like a native, already. In Dresden I had a capital 
time, skating and sleighing through the winter. 
My brother-in-law was Minister there, and every 
one most kind. The Saxon is a good fellow, and 
quite unlike his brother German, the Prussian. 

Several years running, during the holidays I 
went to the west of Connemara with my father 
and mother, fishing and sea-bathing. Here, I 
learnt what little Irish I possess by making love 
to a dear little Galway girl called “ Arrah.” We 
caught lobsters and prawns together and jabbered 
in Gaelic ‘to our hearts’ content. On this coast 
I nearly ended my existence. I used to go out 
fishing in what is called a currach—a boat made 
of tarpaulin stretched on ribs of willow wood, and 
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with two very short thin oars. They are wonder- 
ful boats, will stand any sea, but crank, requiring 
much care. I had gone out one day in Galway 
Bay and was fishing when I saw it was coming on 
to blow; I determined to go back, but in turning 
the boat I broke both oars short off. There I 
was in Galway Bay, the tide running out and the 
wind getting up, with nothing between me and 
America unless I could hit off the Arran Islands. 
After a bit of close thinking, I decided to try and 
swim ashore, as I was a strong swimmer ; so taking 
off everything but my drawers I got into the sea 
and headed for shore. How long I was at it I 
do not know, but I swam on and on until at last 
I found I was losing strength and went down, I 
got up, floated and swam again, but the tide 
was against me and the waves getting up. On 
and on I struggled, then I went down for the 
second time. I had been told how drowning 
people remembered all their past, but all I felt 
was intense anger and bitterness at having to die; 
that kept me going until I began to feel I was 
done, and was just giving up all hope when some- 
thing black swished past my head and I remembered 
no more. 

When I came to, I found myself on board a 
“Connemara” hooker loaded with turf. The owners 
had seen my head in the sea, and had come to 
examine closely ; they saw it was a drowning boy 
and had thrown a rope over me, nearly ending my 
career by half strangling me. They were awfully 
kind, but having no English, and I having little 
Irish, we were not able to converse much. ‘They 
' put into Barna Quay, where my father, who had 
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seen what was happening from the shore, met me. 
He gave a pension to the two men, John and 
Henry King, of Gorumma—one of the most desolate 
islands on the coast—and this pension I continued 
until their deaths. They were two dear fellows and 
good seamen, but always getting into trouble about 
poteen, which was brewed at Gorumma, and I had 
once to advance enough to provide a new boat as 
their own had been seized by the police. 

I went to Eton in 1861, and got into Remove 
and Birch’s House. Amongst those who were 
my companions was Staples, a neighbour at home ; 
De Grey, a naturalist and sportsman, and eventually 
a well-known London judge, and now Lord 
Walsingham ; Balfour, afterwards Prime Minister ; 
two Cotes, fine English gentlemen; Worcester, 
now Duke of Beaufort, and many others—in all, 
I think, about forty. 

Our tutor, Birch, was a great personality and 
very popular with his pupils. My fag master was 
Monty Curzon—the best of masters. My first — 
introduction to fagging was sensational. Curzon 
asked me if I could make toast. I said I thought 
I could. “ Thinking is no use,” said he, “do it.” 
And he kicked me gently into the fireplace, where 
I became a good toast-maker. There was very 
little bullying in our House, as C. C. Cotes (Caius 
Caracactus” he was nicknamed) kept good order. 
I was only flogged two or three times, once for 
dazzling a nursery maid in Wolley’s House, that 
stood behind ours. She was holding, I suppose, 
Wolley’s baby, and unluckily Wolley himself came 
up at the time. I was reported to my tutor, and 
had “to stay ” after school. 
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I was a wet-bob, and enjoyed many a day on 
the river and took part in swimming and diving 
matches, at which I was good. The rest of my 
career was uneventful, though sometimes we got 
what we called good fun in baiting T y, one of 
the masters, who had put up a screen in his school 
to keep the draught out. The game was to shy 
a stone over the screen and then bolt. This always 
drew the master, and perhaps resulted in a good 
race for safety. We won sometimes, but if not we 
suffered the consequences. 

Every one loves Eton and cherishes its memory, 
and I often think how, years after, many old 
Etonians sat round camp fires on the 4th of June, 
1900, outside Pretoria, and sang the boating song 
and told yarns of old Eton days. When our tutor 
retired to take up parish work, most of his pupils 
left Eton, I amongst others. Birch became Vicar 
of Berkhampstead, where I often saw him again. 
He was a kind friend, a good master, and in every 
sense a remarkable man. 





CHAPTER II 
A TRIP ABROAD 


AFTER leaving Eton, I was in the hands of tutors 
and travelled a great deal with my people all over 
the Continent. With them I visited Dresden, 
Vienna, Berlin, Buda-Pesth, Nuremberg, Ratisbon, 
and many German towns. We went to Switzer- 
land several times and to the Tyrol—a glorious 
country. At Dresden I learnt German thoroughly, 
and had a spendid time, skating and sleighing in 
the winter and going often to the theatre and 
opera, paying, as far as I can remember, two 
shillings for a seat, and hearing the best of music. 
Shakespeare was wonderfully staged and the acting 
excellent. 

While skating down the Elbe, our party had a 
narrow escape, as we nearly dashed into a great 
hole in the ice made by some spring in the river. 
If we had gone in nothing could have saved 
us, but luck was with us and we lived to skate 
another day. 

My brother-in-law, Sir Charles Murray, was 
Minister at Dresden. He was a great linguist and 
traveller, and had been, I think, Chamberlain to 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria. He had then gone 
to America, where he lived for a year with 
the Pawnee Indians learning their language. He 
assisted at the Council Bluffs Assembly, near 
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Omaha, when the U.S.A. Government and the 
Western Indians concluded a treaty by which the 
unlucky Indians ceded all the Great West to 
America and have eventually found themselves 
restricted to reservations in ‘the land of their 
fathers; their old homes gone, their game on 
which they lived annihilated, and their existence 
threatened by the diseases imported by the whites 
—a sad, sad story of a great race; but of course 
the white man will say he made the country pro- 
ductive and civilised the natives. The old trapper 
saying that “No Indian was any good except a 
dead Indian” has been verified. I suppose history 
will endorse the action of the U.S.A. Government, 
but I am rather doubtful of what the Creator will 
say when both sides come up for judgment. 

Sir Charles Murray spoke twenty-two languages 
and read Persian fluently, even in his last years. 
He was Envoy to Persia in 1854, and evil-disposed 
tongues said he was the direct cause of the little 
war between England and Persia in 1856. 

One year while we were abroad, my mother 
took me and one of my sisters to Oberammergau 
to see the Passion Play. We travelled by vetturino 
up into the Bavarian highlands, and at last reached 
the village, which was crowded with tourists and 
artists. The plays began in the morning and lasted 
all day, with intervals for rest, prayer, or refresh- 
‘ment. I was immensely struck by the reverence 
with which the scenes were portrayed. ‘The stage 
was in the open air, and the story of our Lord was 
told from the beginning to the end. The actor 
who represented our Lord was a carpenter, and 
very handsome, and the proud office had been in 
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his family for two or three generations. At 
intervals scenes from the Old Testament were 
given, and as there were hundreds of performers 
they were very striking, the setting and grouping 
having been arranged by Munich artists. 

I remember being very much interested in the 
scene in which Pilate washed his hands of the 
whole affair, as he did it literally! The Crucifixion 
had a horrible and really wonderful scenic effect, 
being carried out in detail. We were all delighted 
we had been there, and I have never forgotten the 
lesson that story told me, not in words only, but 
in reality before my eyes and in my hearing, as 
some beautiful airs were played at appropriate 
times and hymns sung as well. 

It was a very primitive village, but everything 
was beautifully clean and the people most kindly 
and homely. I expect they made a good bit of 
money out of the Play, as they charged high for 
lodgings and food, but as it only takes place every 
ten years they deserved what they got, especially 
as they have taught the world to remember our 
Lord and His Life. 

While in Switzerland, my mother and I were 
very nearly drowned at Lucerne. We were in a 
sailing boat near Fluellen when a heavy squall 
came down from the mountains, and if any one else 
but an expert steersman like my mother had been 
at the helm we should have been over ; but she 
had sailed for years on the Galway coast and knew 
every trick of the trade. 

We went up the Rigi when no railway existed, 
and saw the glorious sunrise—also the weird figures 
of the tourists in all sorts of curious night garb, 
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It was a very amusing scene, and at the same time 
most impressive as the snow-clad Alps turned first 
pink, then golden, as the sun rose. I saw the old 
bridge at Lucerne, and its pictures of St. Leger 
were explained to me. Little did I dream then 
that my future wife would bear that splendid 
Norman name. 


CHAPTER III 
SPORTING DAYS 


WueEn I was about eighteen I became Whip to a 
pack of otter hounds kept by Mr. Hill, who was a 
great sportsman and a fine athletic man, though 
getting on in years. He was very kind to me and 
taught me all the wrinkles of otter hunting. A 
very jolly and interesting life it was: up at dawn 
and following the course of a river in the Wicklow 
Mountains or in my own county; then the find 
and the run, the otter going to ground, dislodged 
by terriers and dug out, and then the final struggle 
as one manned the fords and tried to tail him as he 
passed, or turned him back to the hounds and got, 
perhaps, a kill in the open if the otter took to the 
land, as he sometimes did. 

T once saw a funny scene with a neighbouring 
pack of otter hounds. They were a wild lot and not 
well trained, but we had some good hunts now and 
then. One day, however, was a record, We found 
on the Aghmacart river near home, and turned up 
a small stream which ran into the main river. Up 
and up we went until we got into the hills. It 
was very mysterious, but the hounds apparently 
carried a strong scent as they were racing ahead 
of us. Suddenly there was a terrified bray, and 
the hounds ran into and killed—a young donkey ! 
The Master was flabbergasted and everyone else 
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was in yells of laughter, but I think it was the 
last time he hunted a braying otter. 

A relation once brought a pack of otter hounds 
to hunt at home, and we went to a river which ran 
through a small marsh. It was a very hot day, 
and we soon found, but the otter went down to 
the marsh, which was unluckily just then full of 
very young gulls. It is one of the largest gulleries 
(blackheaded gulls) in Ireland. The hounds found 
the young gulls most toothsome, and they ate 
freely, with the result that they swelled like 
porpoises and lay down in the heat to rest and 
digest, and took no further interest in otter hunting. 

Hawking was a sport I saw much of with my 
old friends Gerald Lascelles and Salvin, both 
experts in training and flying these birds. They 
stayed once or twice at my home, and we hawked 
magpies and rooks very successfully, sometimes 
getting quite a long ride after an outlying rook, 
going at a gallop over all sorts of ground. Mag- 
pies did not give so much sport, but it was great 
fun to see a magpie dodging the two hawks by 
sticking to a hedge while the hawks flew on each 
side, waiting to strike. We had a few flights 
after ducks, and were very suecessful on the big 
bogs. One day we started early, surrounding a 
small pond in the centre of the bog. Up got a 
pack of ducks, and the hawks were up; one of 
them struck down a duck, killing it, the other 
only wounding his bird, which flew along the bog 
very low, the hawk following overhead. I had 
warned my two friends that the bog was very 
deep and dangerous in places, but they dashed off 
in pursuit and in a few minutes were up to their 
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waists in bogland, and we had great difficulty in 
dragging them out like corks from a bottle. 

This reminds me of the story of an Englishman 
out snipe-shooting, who asked if the bog was sound 
and had a good bottom to it. “It has indeed, 
your honour, as hard as a rock,” he was assured. 
The Saxon started in and soon found himself 
sinking rapidly. “You villain,” he roared to the 
countryman, “you said it had a sound, hard 
bottom!” It has indeed, your honour, but you 
haven’t reached it yet.” 

I often wished I could train hawks, but it 
needs great patience—which I am afraid I do not 
possess. It may interest some readers to know 
how they are captured. This is done in Holland, 
and one family there has made a speciality of it 
for generations. The method is as follows: the 
fowler sets a net flat on the ground which will 
turn over when released, like a plover net; he 
holds a cord in a little hut about fifty yards away, 
ready to pull. But the decoy part is the most 
curious. A tame shrike, or butcher-bird, is placed. 
near the net, being tethered to the ground with 
a short string, and having a little sod hut to run 
into for protection. The migrating hawks see 
the decoy and strike down at it, the shrike runs 
to his hut, and the net jumps up as the cord is 
pulled, and the hawk captured. The hawk is then 
slowly trained for his work, young birds being 
most easily taught to come to the lure. 

Salvin was a great naturalist, and had many 
quaint pets at his place in England—two badgers 
he had were quite tame and amusing. He also 
used cormorants for fishing, as the Chinese do, 
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and he brought them over and fished some of our 
rivers, catching trout and pike. The method is 
as old as the hills, and is as follows: the cor- 
morants are carried tied to a frame, from which 
they are released when fishing, having, of course, 
been pinioned, and also having a leather strap tied 
round the neck to prevent their swallowing the 
fish. Salvin used always to wear a gauze mask, 
as the cormorant strikes straight at one’s eyes if 
the face is too near him, and one blow of the beak 
would be fatal to the eyesight. 

I had a pack of harriers for a year or two, and 
had great sport riding an old and clever mare 
called “Molly.” There were plenty of hares in 
those days, and quite large fields used to come out. 
Hunting harriers is very good training for any 
other hunting, and if the harriers are well bred 
and hunt together, it is a lovely sight to see them 
all off after a good hare, so close together that, 
as the old saying goes, “a sheet could cover them.” 

Fox-hunting was a great pleasure to me, 
especially in Ireland, where good sport was nearly 
always obtainable at a moderate cost and foxes 
as a rule were plentiful. For many years I hunted 
with my own pack—the Queen’s Co.—under such 
good Masters as Colonel Carden, Cosby, and 
Hamilton Stubber, all fine sportsmen ; also in 
Duhallow, where my father-in-law kept the hounds 
for many years; and in Kilkenny and Waterford 
with Briscoe and Lord Waterford. Briscoe was 
a great humorist, and many tales were told of 
him. A great friend of his, one Billy Mulcahy, 
had a very bad fall and was in bed for three or four 
weeks. Briscoe went to see him one day. “ Well, 
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Billy,” he said, “how are you?” “I’m getting 
better, Henry,” said he, “but I’m very miserable.” 
“What ails you?” asked Briscoe; “are the 
daughters and the wife not good toyou?” ‘They 
are indeed,” said Billy, “ but my bed’s very bad. 
I’m all covered with spots from crumbs of toast 
and bread, and I’m always scratching myself for 
easement.” “ By gorra, Billy, I'll soon settle that,” 
exclaimed his friend. “I'll go in to Clonmel and 
buy a pack of white mice, turn them into your 
bed, and you'll be all right in a few minutes!” 

The best horse I ever had was a very big black, 
called “ Black Sheep,” a grand jumper but a little 
hard to hold when on the go. One day near 
Timahoe, in Queen’s County, the hounds checked 
on one side of a very deep boreen (lane) in which 
the field was clustered. I turned Black Sheep 
towards the hounds, meaning to jump into the 
boreen and join the field, but the devil, I think, 
must have possessed him at the moment, for he 
got the bit in his teeth and raced up to the lane. 
Luckily the take-off was high and the landing 
on the other side good, and he cleared the boreen 
—field and all—without trouble, but much to the 
alarm of many who were jumped over. When 
first hunting in Duhallow, I was riding a very 
hot chestnut mare, fresh from England, who tried 
to clear everything, and naturally came to grief. 
My falls on one day constituted a record, as I 
achieved thirteen before I had to go home. 

I saw a very funny fall once in Queen’s Co. 
We were riding through boggy land when a very 
small man on a very big horse got an imperial 
crowner over a rather high and furzy bank. He 
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fell right on the point of his head in the bog, his 
hat collapsed and went to his shoulders, and there 
he stuck with his skull embedded in the bog and 
two little legs gesticulating in the air. He had 
to be pulled-out like a cork. 

One of the masters of the Kilkenny was a great 
sportsman and character, Chicken Hartopp, the 
best of good fellows. He was fond of experiment- 
ing in explosives, and one day he said he had found 
a kind of dynamite which would not explode in 
the fire. Tom Hare, a mutual friend and good 
fellow, was staying with Chicken, and after dinner 
he proposed trying his new experiment. The 
dynamite went into the fire, with the result that 
Tom and Chicken went through the windows. 
The room was wrecked, and even the next house 
badly damaged. Chicken was out hunting on the 
Freshford hills next day, his head in a bandage, 
his face covered with cotton-wool, and a tall hat 
surmounting all. He was a most comical sight for 
a M. F. H. 

I had some fine sport on the edge of Limerick 
and Duhallow, the banks being huge but very 
sound. In Kilkenny the Ballyhale and Freshford 
countries were what I liked best, and my wife was 
a wonderful rider over the Freshford walls on a 
horse called Lambskin. She also, on, I think, the 
same horse, jumped the highest wall I ever saw 
ridden over on the main road between Doneraile 
and Buttevant, jumping in and out without 
difficulty. Her hands were perfection, and she 
could ride any horse however fractious. 

At the Rock covert in Kilkenny I saw an odd 
thing happen. The hounds were drawing, when a 
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woodcock flew up and was knocked down by one 
of the riders with his hunting-crop. Another 
curious thing happened to myself while fishing at — 
home for trout with a minnow. I made a cast 
over some rushes, and while the minnow was in 
the air a cock pheasant flew up out of the rushes, 
struck the minnow, and carried it off bodily with 
nearly all the trace. 

And while on fishing stories I must tell this 
Scottish one. A cousin of mine, a great fisher- 
woman and a perfect type of the old Scots High- 
land lady, was fishing at her home in Morayshire. 
A guest staying in the house, an Englishman and 
rather an effeminate sort of dandy, asked leave to 
go with her. She assented. He was always 
getting in the way, and at last, as ill-luck would 
have it, she hooked him through the ear in a 
back cast. He yelled, and began to run away. 
“Haud still, ye damned fool,” she shouted at 
him. “T'll play ye if ye dinna haud still, and I'll 
gaff ye too!” 


CHAPTER IV 
COLLEGE LIFE 


To go back again to my earlier days. After work- 
ing up for Oxford I eventually matriculated in 
1868, and entered Brasenose College. I found 
some old Etonians there, and many new pals 
were made, amongst others Arthur Nicolson, after- 
wards a celebrated diplomatist, now Lord Carnock. 
Many were the adventures we had together, and I 
remember one joke we played very successfully. 
We had been to the pantomime and were much 
taken by the clown and pantaloon business, and 
decided on imitation. We selected Cooper’s 
shop in the High as our scene of action. One 
of us was to go in for some trifle, snatch it 
up and bolt, the other to lie down across the 
door and upset the pursuer. It went admirably, 
and we were both soon racing down the High 
calling out “ Stop thief!” while the pursuer lay on 
his waistcoat in the mud. We were never caught, 
as we separated and dived into different laneways 
and so got back to college. Another time we 
decided to act as proctors and proctor’s men. I 
was rather like the junior proctor, so we sallied 
forth towards evening—I as junior proctor, accom- 
panied by three bulldogs, all pals dressed up for 
the purpose. We succeeded in proctorising a lot 
of undergraduates without arousing suspicion, and 
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the junior proctor must have had a big levee 
next day. After a long peregrination, we were 
sighted by the real don and bulldogs, and away we 
had to race. I was chased by an active bulldog, 
but beat him off by swimming across the reservoir 
near the railway. It was good fun while it lasted. 

The Phcenix Club, to which I was elected, was 
in existence while I was up, and a very pleasant 
club it was. As far as I remember, a vacant place 
was always left for Satan, and there was no 
chairman or president, only a senior member. I 
played much cricket and football, and rowed in 
our Torpids, making one or two bumps. 

There were plenty of bear-fights, and now and 
then a town-and-gown row, and, as I was handy 
with my fists, I could give a good account of my- 
self; but in one riot at Oxford I got a bad mauling, 
being hit on the head with a notice-board wielded 
by a sturdy bargee, and at the same time getting 
a cut from a knife in the back. 

For some reason or other one of the senior 
Fellows, or, perhaps, the Master himself, decided 
we were not to go out on the Fifth of November 


—a night generally consecrated to a town-and- 


gown row. This was resented by the whole col- 
lege, and it was agreed to take immediate action. 
We bought a great lot of fireworks, and at a con- 
certed signal, about 1 a.m., they were started, and 
rockets, squibs, crackers, and bombs of all sorts 
were exploded. ‘The rockets were trained on the 
staircases of the obnoxious dons so that they could 
not come out, while the porter, who had been 
disagreeable and bumptious, was well squibbed and 
crackered under his bed, whither he had retired. 
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Only a few windows’ were broken, and no one ever 
found out who the chief mischief-makers were, and 
we were allowed out on the following Fifth of 
November, and had a good time. 

After about two years in college, a friend and I 
took lodgings in the High and worked for our 
degrees. Here I had an amusing and costly episode. 
I had a tame python about fourteen feet long; it 
was really tame and knew both my friend and 
myself, but resented the interference of strangers. 
I particularly cautioned the landlady and her two 
daughters never to interfere with or open the box 
in which the python lodged. One day, on coming 
home, I saw a large crowd round the house, and 
was told that Miss S—— was being eaten by a 
snake. I dashed upstairs and found the snake 
had attacked her—had hold of her hand and was 
coiling round her body. Luckily he recognised 
me at once and I got him off, but the young lady 
was undoubtedly hurt and badly frightened. She 
had opened the box against my orders and, I 
suppose, irritated the reptile. She paid for her 
curiosity by being well bruised, and I paid for it 
to the tune of £35. I sent that snake to the Zoo 
after that. 

After a brief spell of real hard work, I got my 
degree—second in Law and Modern History—and 
with much regret left my many kind friends, both 
undergraduates and Dons, and also what I think is 
the most beautiful town in England. I had then 
passed for the Army, and my father selected the 
1st Life Guards as my future regiment, for which 
Lord Lucan gave me a commission. I joined up 
and never regretted it. 


CHAPTER V 
THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR 


BeroreE I actually joined the Ist Life Guards, I 
got a chance to go to the Franco-Prussian War 
(1870) as an ambulance worker. During the time 
I was in France I saw a good deal of the actual 
fighting, including the termination of the battle of 
Gravelotte and the deep road where the Germans 
made their great sacrifice of life, and I also watched 
the retreat of the French at Sedan. I was only . 
able to see the last stages of that great battle 
(Sedan); I saw the masses of galloping, riderless 
horses, so well and vividly described by Zola in 
his Débdcle, and went down to Bazeilles, which 
was still burning fiercely. While there I picked 
up a crucifix, with the hand upraised to God as if 
praying that the awful fight should cease. The 
poor dead, half-burnt by the conflagration, were 
lying in all directions, and wretched French 
prisoners were being collected by the Bavarians, 
but I think many French soldiers succeeded in 
crossing the Meuse and getting into neutral terri- 
tory, where, I suppose, they were interned. I 
dined and slept that night in Sedan with a kindly 
Frenchman, who gave me an excellent dinner of 
donkey meat and omelette. He had seen the sad 
Emperor of the French just before his surrender, 
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and spoke with grief of his worn-out, sickly appear- 
ance, but said he bore himself with much dignity 
under all his sorrows and reverses. 

I only saw a few skirmishes outside Metz, but 
I can remember very vividly the wonderful sight 
of the entry of about 100,000 Germans as they 
crossed one of the bridges into France. It was a 
magnificent spectacle and a fine demonstration of 
the mighty force that Germany had created. The 
men were splendidly equipped, and every branch 
of the Army was represented—Cavalry, Infantry, 
Artillery, and Engineers, with the huge Army | 
Service Corps. They were under the command 
of the Red Prince, a splendid-looking man, every 
inch a soldier and a born leader of armies. The 
French prisoners that I saw—and I grieve to say 
there were many—appeared of poor physique and 
badly equipped, though I was told the Chassepot 
was superior to the Needle gun both in mechanism 
and accuracy of fire. 

I was sent to work at a typhus and typhoid 
hospital for some time—a very unpleasant experi- 
ence. After that I again rejoined a fighting unit, 
a Wurtemburg regiment, and marched and en- 
trained with them up to the outskirts of Paris. 
What struck me most was the rapidity with which 
they used to take possession of a station. As the 
train drew in, out jumped half a dozen or more 
soldiers—evidently railway men—who at once took 
possession of the telegraph office, signal stations, and 
shunting places. They seemed to know all about 
the station and its capabilities ; had evidently been 
there before and found out all there was to be 
done. Our train might proceed, but they remained 
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behind, and the same thing occurred station after 
station. It was a wonderful organisation, and 
afterwards, in the South African War, I realised 
how little we had benefited by their example. 
When we reached the outskirts of Paris, we had 
to get across a broken bridge. I had to assist an 
elderly Englishman who was in charge of a large 
sum of gold for ambulance work, and I feared at 
one time that he and the gold wouid both fall into — 
the Seine. 

I was then given work outside Paris and saw 
several of the sorties. ‘The one under Ducrot was 
most exciting, as I was right in the thick of it. I 
was on my way to Versailles, and was halted about 
7 am. on that day by the sentry on the road, 
which he said was impassable. I stopped with 
him, and was soon under a heavy bombardment 
from the siege guns of Paris. It was anything 
but pleasant. Presently I saw masses of troops 
swarming out of the trenches round Paris, and the 
attack began. It lasted till late at night, when, as 
I was standing by the Staff, with whom I had 
made friends, I heard the General say, “If we are 
pushed back any farther we are beaten, as Aurelle 
de Paladines and a fresh army is somewhere in 
our rear.” Luckily, about 10 o’clock the French 
began to make their bivouacs and light their fires, 
and we were saved. I saw one charge of Prussian 
cavalry trying to take a trench defended with 
machine guns, or métrailleuses, as they were then 
called, and the result was disastrous for them; 
hardly a man escaped. Our losses had been very 
heavy, and those of the French not less so. 
Towards morning the French retired, and Ducrot 
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gained neither death nor glory—one or other of 
which alternatives he had prophesied. It was a 
terrible fiasco on the part of the French, as they 
could have broken through and joined their com- 
rades in the rear. 

I slept the next night in a beautiful house, 
evidently only just abandoned, as the beds were 
made and there was abundance of food and wine 
ready for consumption. I slept the sleep of the 
just and then moved on to Versailles. Here I 
met Billy Russell, the famous correspondent, who 
was most kind to me and gave me a chance of 
seeing the King of Prussia crowned in the great 
hall of the Palace as Emperor of Germany. | 

Prussian caps and accoutrements (of which I 
still possess a specimen) were actually made in 
Versailles! I often saw from St. Germain the 
French balloons flying from Paris and being 
potted at by the Prussians ; one or two were, I 
believe, brought down. I also went to St. Cloud, 
then in ruins, and carried away a small piece of 
the toy railway used by the little Prince Imperial. 
Every one and everything I saw were of the 
deepest interest, as I felt that we were in the 
midst of one of the great events of history. 
Bismarck, Von Moltke, Von Roon, and many 
other celebrities were to be seen, also the Crown 
Prince, a fine and noble-looking man. 

I was at last recalled to join the Ist Life 
Guards, but it was not my last view of France and 
her sorrows, as soon afterwards I was allowed to 
accompany General William Fielding on a tour of 
inspection in Central France. We got eventually 
to Poictiers, after seeing some fighting round Tours, 
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and joined General Chanzy, a delightful man and 
one of the best of the French Generals. While at 
Poictiers I was nearly being badly mauled by a band 
of drunken Frenchmen, who mistook my undress 
uniform for that of a Prussian officer ; luckily some 
of the Staff arrived and made things all right. 

We inspected many of the battlefields where I 
had been, and I believe Fielding sent in an able 
report. The best troops Chanzy had were un- 
doubtedly the Breton sailors and marines, and a 
. fine body of Papal Zouaves were much en évidence. 
Near Tours we saw a victory for the French, who 
were holding a strong position in a plain with 
villages sprinkled over it. The Bavarians attacked 
with great dash and were beaten back time after 
time, and the carnage was so severe that in one 
village where hand-to-hand fighting had taken 
place I found corpses piled as high as the first 
floor windows of the street. It was undoubtedly 
a victory for the French, but, I regret to say, one 
of the few. My experience of the Germans while 
I was with them was that, though brutal in some 
ways and fond of loot, they were not so inhuman 
as they showed themselves in this last war. 
Prussians and Bavarians were the worst ; Saxons, 
W urtembergers and others less offensive. 

In the early days of the war I saw one village 
burned after all the inhabitants had been ordered 
to leave, though the Mayor and other civic poten- 
tates were executed. The village had been without 
doubt the haunt of Franc-tireurs, who had shot 
many Uhlans, so the reprisal was justified. 

Fielding and I then returned to Paris, which 
had been opened to foreigners, but when we got 
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to the terminus to our surprise we found no porters 
or cabs. We asked the stationmaster what was 
up. “Eh bien cest la ‘commune,’” he replied. 
We asked what that was, and were informed it 
was “ La Commune,” and he knew no more. We 
loaded our luggage on a small truck and trundled 
it through the silent streets to our hotel, the 
Vouillemont, off the Champs Elysées. There we 
found the same story—‘“ La Commune.” Mont- 
martre was held by the Communists, who were 
bombarding parts of Paris and pushing down the 
centre of the town. It was a very weird Paris as 
we wandered about, dodging the skirmishes going 
on all around us. 

In the Rue de la Paix we met a procession of 
the Bourgeois who were going to some of the 
authorities for protection. As it entered the 
Boulevards, shots were fired and the Communists 
attacked in force, killing some and driving the 
others pell-mell away. We took refuge in a porte- 
cochetre, and found also in hiding the late chef of 
one of my sisters. Everywhere one ran the risk 
of being shot by one side or the other, and one had 
to dodge about with great care and to lie down 
behind. a lamp-post if the firing was down any 
particular street one was in. I saw a comic scene 
one day in the Boulevard de l’Enfer, where a 
Communist post with guns held one end and the 
Versailles troops held the other. A horse fair was 
taking place in the intervening space, and fighting 
had to be postponed until the fair was over ; then 
hostilities began again. On another occasion I 
walked up the Champs Elysées to the Are de 
Triomphe, where one of the old men who watered 
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the streets was lugging his arrosoir with its cater- 
pillar attachment. Fort Mont Valerien (then, I 
think, in the hands of the Prussians) began to fire 
on Paris, and one or two shells dropped near us. 
I began to talk to the old man, and at last he said: 
“Eh bien cest fini. Crest embétant Wétre tué pour 
un arrosotr et puis il n’y a plus d'eau et je m’en vais.” 
So the last of the civic amenities disappeared. 

At one place I was very nearly shot by a lady 
Communist, whose gun went off by accident; she 
apologised, and we had a long talk on the whole 
subject. She came from Montmartre, and intended 
settling with her family in one of the fine houses 
on the Champs Elysées. 

We went to see the poor Archbishop of Paris 
lying in state after his murder—a very sad scene— 
and I very nearly got locked up as a German spy, 
but fortunately I succeeded in explaining who I 
was and was eventually released. But it was a 
nasty experience. 

My leave was up, and I caught the last train 
out from St. Denis. From that time forward 
Paris was closed on all sides, and as Bismarck 
grimly remarked, “ All the rats were in the trap.” 
I had the good fortune to return to Paris with 
some brother officers just as the Commune ended, 
and it was indeed a melancholy sight. The Hotel 
de Ville and the Tuileries burnt, the beautiful Rue 
Royale and most of the Rue de Rivoli in ruins— 
barricades everywhere—the Madeleine spotted with - 
bullet-holes—the Café Anglais (where we ate horse- 
flesh) with smashed windows and floors blood- 
soaked—the Vendome column on the ground, and 
the great Napoleon lying on a bed of straw! We 
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went to Pére la Chaise and saw where hundreds of 
Communists had been shot, and long lines of dis- 
hevelled prisoners—men, women, and young boys— 
were being continually brought in for instant execu- 
tion. The rats had had their day and life for them 
was over. I fancy it is hard to tell how many 
died, but I understood from a Versailles officer 
that the practice was to examine the palm of the 
hand, and if any powder marks appeared to shoot 
at once. 

When one thinks how easily Paris was taken 
possession of by the mob, one fears for the safety 
of all great cities once the powers of anarchy are 
let loose. 


CHAPTER VI 
PLEASANT MEMORIES 


In 1871, I joined the 1st Life Guards as a junior 
subaltern—the last “Cornet of Horse ” gazetted— 
and the only regret that day brought me was 
when I left the dear old regiment. I cannot think 
that there was ever a kinder, finer body of officers 
or more splendid soldiers. It was like a big family 
party, and, as nearly all were unmarried when I 
Joined, it was a very full mess every night. I 
served under two colonels—Lord de Ros and 
Colonel Bateson. I remember once the subalterns 
had fired off an old Russian gun in Regent’s Park 
barrack-yard, and Colonel Bateson, who was rather 
gouty, was roused from his best sleep. Next 
morning all of us were up in Orderly Room and 
were sent to Riding-school for a month—cold work 
at 8 a.m. of a winter’s morning. . 
Once, at Windsor, the barracks were being 
repaired, and the Colonel sent six of us subalterns 
to live out. We had a splendid time of it, and 
many of the older officers used to come and join 
our sing-songs, dances, and supper parties, which I 
am sorry to say were now and then rather noisy. 
We were warned by the town authorities not to 
become a nuisance to our neighbours, but the rows 
still went on, and one night while a concert was 
in full swing a knock was heard at the door. J 
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went down to see who was there, and lo and 
behold! there was a great civic dignitary with 
two policemen in a four-wheeler. ‘Tact was 
our only hope, so I asked him in. After some 
demur he agreed, and I ushered him upstairs, 
where things were quiet for the moment. He 
was introduced to two or three noble lords, 
which impressed him. He stated his errand—we 
pleaded youth and spirits. He began to thaw. 
We got him to stay to supper, and our servants 
were told off to take charge of the policemen and 
the cabman. After a very exciting night, in which 
two lovely London ladies, well known in the world 
of art and song, took part, and after many dances 
and sing-songs, the great man left our door at nine 
o'clock in the morning, inside the growler, fast 
asleep, with the two bobbies also asleep or drunk 
onthe top. We were never harried again, but as 
soon as the repairs at barracks were finished the 
house of many amusing and pleasant memories 
knew us no more. 

Polo had now come ‘in, and we played con- 
tinually in the Park. I think I am right in saying 
that I played for my regiment in the second game 
of polo played in England. The match was 
between the 9th Lancers and the Ist Life Guards, 
and was played on Primrose Hill among lamp- 
posts. The 9th won, and there was a very gay 
night afterwards, which was kept up till the small 
hours. The first game was played between the 
9th and Artillery at Woolwich. 

St. Patrick’s night was always a cheery one, as 
there were about nine Irishmen among the officers. 
On one of these anniversaries there was a specially 
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severe bear-fight. It was arranged that one lot, 
the Irish, were to take the English and Scots out 
of the billiard-room. It was a very hot fight, and — 
lasted till about 4 o’clock in the morning, when I — 
remember there were two or three injured lying 
under the billiard-table. But all our fights, thank 
God, were good-tempered, and there was no ill- 
feeling after the fun was over. 

We went on manceuvres—the first, I think, ever 
held on Salisbury Plain, It was interesting and 
very jolly, and we enjoyed it thoroughly. There 
were any amount of amusing incidents, especially 
a night march when every one of our guides and 
the Staff lost their way and we arrived too late 
to carry out the great manceuvre designed for us. — 
There was a fine Irish militia regiment at these 
manoeuvres, commanded by a great character—Col. 
Ss G——. His battalion was ordered to occupy 
a windmill on the Plain, and told on no account to 
leave that post. It was soon attacked, and the 
Colonel defended his position with great gallantry, 
and his men, when hard pressed, loaded their rifles 
with pebbles on top of the blank cartridge—most 
uncomfortable missiles when fired at close range. 
The umpires eventually came up and ordered him 
to retire, but he utterly refused to move, as “the 
K—— Militia never surrendered.” Several generals 
then interfered, and after much persuasion the old 
gentleman was induced to leave the mill, as he 
said himself, “with band playing, colours flying, 
and arms at the slope.” 

Another of the many anecdotes told of him is 
worth repeating. An order was issued that no one 
was to kill hares or game on the Plain. Colonel 
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S—— G—— paraded his battalion and made the 
speech about the order, and ended up by saying 
that if any man of his battalion killed a hare, 
pheasant or partridge, he was to “leave the baste 
at the Colonel’s tint.” 

After about four years’ service I married, but 
just before that event an episode occurred which 
might have had serious consequences. We had, 
many of us, been dining at Boodle’s, and had after- 
wards gone to the Argyll Rooms, then a dancing 
hall. In going in we had some difference with a 
doorkeeper, and on our coming out he wanted to 
take our names. This we objected to as the Major 
was with us. A fracas ensued, and the police were 
called in. Luckily we kept our heads, and at the 
Major’s command we remained quiescent. We 
were escorted to Vine Street Station and charged ; 
we spent a few hours in the cells, being then bailed 
out by Rim MacDonald and others. Next day we 
appeared at Bow Street and had rather a bad time, 
as the police insisted we had been drunk and dis- 
orderly. I saw the constables were backing each - 
other up, making notes so as to carry on the case. 
I told the Major, and he insisted on the magistrate 
—who was rather unfriendly—hearing one constable 
at a time and sending the others out of court. 
They soon contradicted each other, and their 
evidence was proved to be of no value whatever. 
The magistrate found the case “not proven,” and 
in a grudging manner gave us our discharge. 

I was several times on street parties or doing 
escort. On one of the street parties I was stationed 
on Holborn Viaduct, the occasion being the pro- 
cession to and from St. Paul’s to give thanks for 
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The crowd was enormous, and just before the © 


procession arrived at our point I saw a very curious 
thing happen. The people thronged up from trains 
that were coming in near the Viaduct, and the 
pressure was so great that the police and ourselves, 


with our many horses, were driven into the middle — 
of the street. We were ordered to back our horses — 


into the crowd and force the people back. This 
we did, and the mob surged back to the houses, 
and in the struggle I saw one or two men and 
women forced up like corks from the middle of 
the mass and taken in at first-floor windows. 

At another street party I saw a very funny 
incident—for the onlookers, that is. The crowd 
was very dense and became rather boisterous as 
the police forced the people back on to the path- 
way and railings. Suddenly a poor girl was ejected 


from the mass right into the open street, and there | 


she stood in a pair of pink flannel drawers with a 
great bustle tied on behind, her petticoats having 
been torn off in the melée. A roar went up from 
the crowd as the poor girl stood trembling and 
ashamed, all alone. Then a friendly !policeman 
dashed up, threw a cloak around her, and carried 
her off to safety. 

The days on guard were very pleasant, as we 
dined at St. James’ Guard and met old pals of the 
brigade. It was a delightful life and with the 
most charming companions, nearly all of whom 
are now gone west. I often wish I could see the 
old regiment once again marching up St. James’ 
Street, or spend a day in barracks. In a paper 
dated October 5, 1921, I read that the Old 
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Comrades 1st Life Guards had dined together, and 
of that cheery mess two only were left to be present. 

In 1874 I married. ‘The honeymoon was spent 
at Gyldernscroft, the home of my brother-in-law, 
General Sir G. Higginson, a great soldier and 
Grenadier Guardsman, now in his 97th year, and 
that “long may he live” is the wish of every one 
who knowshim.  ZLhetf Lowry u. xt ‘9 

In the summer my wife and I went for a cruise 
to the Pasvig River in Lapland. We were very 
lucky in getting across the North Sea in fine 
weather, and our crew of Swedenborgians from 
Brightlingsea were all we could wish. We threaded 
the glorious Fiords of Norway and emerged at 
Hammerfest, renowned for its cod-liver oil and 
smells. We lived and travelled under the midnight 
sun, and eventually reached our river. The fishing 
was wonderful, and we caught one hundred and 
eighty salmon, not one being under 20 lbs. We 
used to go up to the foss from the yacht and fish 
down, the boat going at such a pace sometimes 
that one was almost giddy. My wife got one fish 
of 36 lbs. foul-hooked, and had a very hard battle, 
but stuck to it as she always did, and won. I 
caught one of 49 lbs. The mosquitoes were the 
great curse of the place ; one’s rod switched through 
a thick cloud of them hour after hour, and one 
had to wear a mosquito veil and gauntlets and 
high leather boots. Even then one might be badly 
bitten, and so venomous were their bites that I saw 
a poor Russian sailor dying from the effects. 

We went on a little farther north than our 
river, seeing the mouth of the Kola and Spitz- 
bergen in the distance. Seals and sea-birds were 
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innumerable, and one trip we made up our river | 


was remarkable for the number of grayling and 


trout caught. We thought of trying to get to 


Lake Enara in Lapland, but the mosquitoes sent 
us back to the sea vanquished. 


The Lapps and Finns sometimes visited us, — 


and when they did so mats had to be spread on 


deck to intercept the small inhabitants which fell — 


from their clothes in masses. One could smell 
a Lap village miles off, and I was told by a 
Norwegian, that a Lap baby was put into his 
reindeer coat when old enough, and that afterwards 
other reindeer coats were put over that as the old 
one wore out. They were, however, a friendly race, 
and their great herds of reindeer very picturesque. 

I got one reindeer for food, but as they were 
quite tame there was no fun in shooting. Whales 


were very numerous everywhere, and off Vardoe — 


we saw the chase of these monsters and the capture 
of one. We came back outside the North Cape, 
a magnificent precipice, and so bade good-bye to 
the midnight sun; we stopped at Tromsé, then 
on to Bergen, passing the Maelstrom outside the 
Lofoden Islands, and finally landed in Hull. 

We now settled down to live in Ireland at 
Granston, which my father had given to us as a 
home, and a very lovely one too. Hunting, shoot- 
ing, fishing, and a little London season occupied 
us for several years, though we made two expedi- 
tions to the Rockies and saw the wonders of New 
York, Boston, Chicago and the Wild West. We 
had friends at a ranch out West, and stayed with 
them, hunting, and living the primitive life of a 
rancher. We also made an expedition to Colorado, 
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with its beautiful North, Middle, and South Park, 
and fin one of our journeys crossed the Rockies 
and made for Salt Lake City and its Mormons. 
We were there at the time of the funeral of 
Brigham Young, which was attended by his fifty- 
two wives. The Mormon Temple was a wonderful 
structure, and undoubtedly the sect were great 
farmers and plucky fellows in the way they settled 
on desert lands among Indians and other un- 
desirable people. 

At Salt Lake City I saw the first Co-operative 
Store run by Mormons, and most successful it 
was. he story is told that Brigham Young, 
when leading his emigrants across the Plains, told 
them they would come to the Garden of Eden, 
and as he looked down from the mountains on the 
valley where Salt Lake City now stands, he said : 
‘There is the Garden, and there is the River ~ 
Jordan, and there is the Lake of Gennesareth.” 
When he found the lake was salt he said it was” 
the Dead Sea. Anyhow, there they settled, and 
have made the land really a Paradise by their 
labour. Only the rich Mormons have many wives, 
the poorer contenting themselves with two, or at 
most three. Their women do much of the work, 
and are homely-looking in the extreme. I believe 
many are recruited from Somersetshire and Wales. 

We then visited the Calaverws grove of big 
trees, a marvellous sight and most impressive. 
The scenery around is glorious, and the big trees 
themselves wonderful—400 feet is, I believe, an 
average height, and we saw the butt of one tree 
that had been cut down, on which a coach and 
four horses could turn round. ‘Then we went on 
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to ‘Frisco, a busy, lovely city, with the broad 
waters of the Pacific sparkling in the distance. 
The Palace Hotel was an extraordinary caravan- 
sary. Six hundred black waiters relieved another r 
six hundred at every meal; each bedroom had 
bath, light, and everything required, and there 
seemed to be no need of housemaids or valets. — 
One of the great sights of ’Frisco were the sea- 
lions on an island off a promontory where an hotel 
was built. You went there, lunched or dined, 
and watched the sea-lions quite close to you. 
They are enormous seals, apparently kept in order 
by one old monster with grey whiskers. It was 
very quaint to watch them playing games together 
like rough schoolboys. 

Chinatown was a curious settlement in this 
American city. Everything Chinese — streets, 
houses, shops, theatres, opium dens, and temples. 
In one of the latter I saw a lot of old idols ina 
corner, and asked the custodian what they were. 
He said with contempt: « They old gods, now 
no use anyone. We kick him away. This one”. 
—a fine gilt figure—«he velly good god. Makee: 
much chink.” 

My wife and I made other excursions to the 
Rockies, and I also sometimes went with one good 
friend or another, but will relate my adventures 
farther on. We returned to Ireland and settled 
down once more, occasionally visiting our friends 
_ and relations. In those days Ireland was a most 
happy, hospitable country, and every year saw a 
succession of pleasant visitors from England and 
Scotland, and even from America; but the greatest 
and most interesting was undoubtedly Mr. Oliver 


— 
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Holmes, Judge of the Supreme Court, U.S.A., 
and son of the author of the Professor at the 
Breakfast-Table. He is, I am glad to say, still 
alive, a splendid talker, and with a wonderfully 
trained intellect. He was wounded in the American 
war, proving he could be a fine soldier as well as. 
an eminent judge. I have often listened to clever 
conversations between him and Canon Sheehan, 
the great parish priest we'had at Doneraile for 
many years. The canon was the best speaker I 
think I ever heard, and a great literary character ; 
his books, such as My New Curate, Gleninar, The 
Graves of Kilmorna, and Parerga, are all well _ 
known, and emphasise the many-sided character 
and mind of this great cleric. I used, while at 
Doneraile, to go and see him in his house by the 
Bridge, and many were the happy hours spent 
in his society. He was the ablest all-round 
literary genius I ever met, and it was marvellous 
to think he had ever hardly stirred from that quiet 
little village. His death was a deep sorrow to 
me and to all who had known him, and we can 
certainly say we shall never see his like again 
among the Ivish priesthood. 


CHAPTER VII 
CONCERNING ANCESTORS 


THe Chinese believe in ancestor-worship, and 
although I do not go quite so far as that I feel 
it is only right that one should remember with 
pride those who have gone before. This must 
be my excuse for introducing the subject of my 
ancestors. 

The story of my family goes back to the mists 
of history, and the first real forbear one hears of 
is Angus Ossory, who lived in the second century 
and ruled over the land he had given his name 
to—Ossory—which was at that time most of 
Kilkenny and part of Queen’s County. It was 
the “Land of the Waters” (Uisraigh), lying 
between the Nore and the Barrow, and was a 
fair land with plains, hills, and rivers. An old 
Irish poem says— 

‘*From the Bearhha [River Barrow] to the Suir westwards 
Extends Ossory of the high sunny land. 
From the soft Bladkma to the sea the most 
glorious part of Banbha” [Ireland], 

After Angus came a succession of chieftains, 
all warring with their neighbours, raiding and 
cattle-lifting, and also building abbeys in their 
lands. Aghaboe, Jerpoint, and many other sacred 
edifices owe their existence to the people of Ossory. 

I will only allude to those chiefs of my line 
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who were distinguished during their history. 
Ceashrall, son of Doneghal (or Donuell), was 
one of these. He defeated the Danes in 884, 
again slew 1200 of the foreigners of Dublin near 
Ballycarm, where human remains have been found 
in large quantities. In 859 a great army was 
led by Ceashrall and his Danish ally into Meath. 
Peace was made between Malseachlan, the Ard 
Righ, and Ceashrall by the Primate of Armagh. 
In 871 he plundered Connaught, and in 872 he 
invaded the plains of Waterford as far as Youghal. 
He became King of the Danes of Dublin, and his 
fame was so great that many poems were written 
about him. His son Cuilen was slain by the 
Norsemen in 884. Ceashrall ruled over Ossory 
for forty years, and is believed to’ be buried at 
Saighir, in King’s County, where a horizontal slab 
with an Irish cross of fine design forms his tomb, 
on which these words in Irish, Op vo Chepball 
[Pray for Carroll], are inscribed. 

Ceashrall married Maelfebhal, daughter of the 
Ard Righ, and had five sons and two daughters. 
Lann, his sister, married three times : first, Gaethen, 
King of Leix ; secondly, Malseachlam, King of 
Ireland ; and thirdly, Ard Fruiliath, King of Ire- 
land. An old chronicler says: “She died in 886, | 
after a good life and after penance at Clonmacnoise, 
where she is interred.” 

Ceallach was the next well-known chief; he 
was killed fighting by the side of the illustrious 
Archbishop of Cashel, Cormac, who founded the 
splendid chapel on the Rock of Cashel. 

The tributes paid by one chief to another are 
worth recording. The King of Cashel paid to the 
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King of Ossory thirty steeds, thirty coats of mail, 

and forty swords of battle. At another time the 
tribute was ten steeds, ten drinking horns, ten 
swords, ten shields, two rings, and two chessboards. 
From the King of Leinster the King of Ossory 
received a tribute—* twelve greyhounds of goodly 
shape, and twelve steeds with choice good chariots.” 

The kings of Ossory were honoured by our 
annalists with peculiar distinction, and were given 
rank with kings of Leinster, Munster, Connaught, 
and Ulster. Gowran was then apparently the 
favourite residence of the King of Ossory, and a 
later ancestor of mine took his title from that 
place. 

Donchadh was a chieftain noted for his piety, 
and he devoted much of his time to prayer; by his 
zeal the principal churches in Ossory were enabled 
to dispense liberal charity. 

Donchadh was succeeded by Gillapatrick, the 
first chief, apparently, to take the family name 
which has come down to myself. After twenty- 
one years’ reign, Gillapatrick was killed in 996 by 
the Danes of Waterford. He was succeeded by 
Darlhadh MacGillapatrick, who reigned thirty-six 
years, but without much credit to himself. He 
took no part in the battle of Clontarf, but waylaid 
Brian Boru and his men on their homeward journey 
at the Field of the Stakes (Gurtnacleagh), where 
the O’Briens tied their wounded men to stakes to 
give an appearance of numbers. Luckily for both 
sides, a peace was patched up, and Brian and his 
Dalcassians went home. An extract from the 
annals portrays vividly the savagery of the times, 
It says: “ Sitrie, son of Mohar, Lord of Waterford, 
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was slain by the Lord of Ossory, whose own father 
Gillapatrick had been slain by Mohar, father of 
the said Sitrie. He became King of Leinster as 
well, having deposed the rightful king; and he 
plundered Meath as far as. Drogheda, and then 
died, let us hope penitent for his sins.” His 
successor is only mentioned as having “died of 
greefe.” 

Chief succeeded chief, fighting and plundering, 
and in 1078 “there was a great pestilence,” of 
which the results may still be seen in Ossory, 
where, tradition says, one or two villages were 
wiped out in those days. Gillapatrick Rhua was 
slain in Ulster, where he and the O’Briens and 
Southern Irish fought the forces of North Ireland 
and were heavily defeated. After this there were 
many divisions among the reigning family, and the 
country was divided in its allegiance, the result 
being that it was spoiled and harried by the 
northern forces and the men of Leinster. 

Donchadh MacGillapatrick became King of all 
Ossory. He was a religious prince, like his ancestor 
and namesake, and founded J erpoint Abbey, a 
lovely Cistercian church (where he is buried), in 
1150. ‘There is a curious note in the Annals, that 
Na Brolchain, the successor to St. Columbkille, 
made a visitation to Ossory. The tribute due to 
him was seven score oxen, but he selected as a 
substitute for these 420 ounces of silver. 

Then came the days of McMurragh and the 
first invasion of Ireland from England. He 
invaded Ossory and defeated the Ossorians with 
the help of his allies. After many fights, one of 
the Norman knights, Maurice de Prendergast, 
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allied himself with the Ossorians, and the tide 
turned in their favour. In 1171 Henry II. landed 
at Crooke, in Waterford, and he received the 
submission of the kings of Ossory. The then 
chief married a Danish lady with a pretty name, 
Uchtlathan (the white-breasted), and was a great 
benefactor to the Church. In 1192 Earl Marshall 
expelled the clan from their lands in Kilkenny, 
and they retired on what is now Upper Ossory. 
The land was held for nearly a century, when the 
Gillapatricks expelled the English settlers from 
their territory, brought the Ophelans and Delaneys 
into subjection, and established their supremacy 
over the whole district lying between the County 
Kilkenny and Slieve Bloom. 

It is noted that Donald MacGillapatrick paid 
£6 for having peace with the English, and Donagh 
MacGillapatrick was summoned to attend Edward 
II. on his invasion of Scotland. Dermot Mac- 
Gillapatrick, the one-eyed, burnt the town of 
Aghabo and all the sacred relics. Aghabo was 
undoubtedly then an English garrison, and the 
Abbey may have been burnt in the onslaught. 
Curiously enough, in 1132 Aghabo was re-founded 
by Fineen MacGillapatrick. 

In 1443 we have the first recorded instance of 
the quarrels between ourselves and the Butlers. 
Fineen MacGillapatrick and Dermot MacGilla- 
patrick were both murdered in Kilkenny by 
MacRichard Butler. In 1478 Richard, son of 
Edmond MacRichard Butler, was slain by Fineen 
Ruadh, one of the MacGillapatricks, in the door- 
way of the Church of St. Canice. 

In 1480 we come to Brian na Hurich (Brian of 
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the armour), a great chieftain and man of valour. 
He held his clan well together and died in 1511, 
being buried at Fertagh Round Tower. By his 
wife Nornu (Honora) he had one son, Brian. She 
is buried ‘with her husband, and the two figures 
are finely sculptured on their tomb. 

Brian succeeded, and was for sixty-four years 
the chieftain. He seems to have been much 
annoyed by the aggressions of his troublesome 
neighbours, Sir Piers Butler and his wife, so that 
in 1552 he lodged a complaint against the former 
in the Royal Court of Henry VIII. The messenger 
met the king going to Chapel, and gave his message 
sn these words: “ Sta pedibus Domine Rex Domi- 
nus meus Gillapatricus me misit ad te et jussit dicere 
quod si non vis castigare Petmun Rufum ipse faciet 
hellum contra te.” The result is unknown. His 
brother, Diamid MacGillapatrick, with the Earl 
of Kildare, killed Ruadh Butler near Cullahill. 

Some time after, Brian married Margaret Butler, 
daughter of Piers, Karl of Ormond. I regret to 
say he renounced his tribal powers and language 
and took a title from the English sovereign. The 
chronicler says he died of grief for this act some 
years afterwards. There is a curious letter to 
Henry VIII., written by the Lord Deputy St. 
Leger : | 


«There is also one MacGillapatrick who is 
Lord of a fair country, called Upper Ossorie, that 
my first being here your Highness’ Commissioner 
became your Highness’ subject and to take his 
land of your Highness to him and his heyers and 
to be made Lord of your Parlement, and ever 
sythe his conty is quiet and your trew and faithful 
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subject. He hath most instantly desired me to 
move eft sone your Majestie herein that he may be 
of your Parliament here. His sonne hath been 
this year and more in your Englishe Pale and 
speaketh good Inglishe. If it may please your 
Majestie to give Parliament robes to the said 
McGillapatrick I think your Highness shall bestow 
them. I most humbly beseech your Majestie’s 
pardon, for I verily truste that your Highness shall 
win more by these small gifts than perchance had 
been won before this time with ten thousand 
pounds.” 


There is a touching little note from St. Leger 
to the king, September 1540. He (the Lord 
Deputy) thus refers to the chief :— 


“The Lorrd of Upper Ossery is now here with 
me your Deputie ready to have repaired to your 
Highness. He would have . . . with you his son 
to have gaven him to your Majestie. He is a vy 
proper childe and one whom he much tenderyth, 
the mother being sister to the Earl of Ormond.” 


In 1543 he was knighted, and afterwards con- 
fined in gaol in Waterford for having raided the 
lands of Leix. I grieve to say he did a very evil 
thing. He sent his son Teigue to Dublin, and with 
him a written list of his crimes, and he was hanged 
by the English at the request of his father. 

In 1569 the Crown appointed Sir Barnaby 
FitzPatrick to be captain and Chief Ruler of the 
County of Upper Ossory, the Baron being incapa- 
citated by age and infirmities. In 1575 the Baron 
died, aged about ninety. He was not a pleasing 
character ; he was an unnatural parent and a traitor 
to his native language and clan name, but, as the 
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chronicler says, ‘‘it is hoped he died penitent for 
his misdeeds.” 

Bryan Oge succeeded as Lord of Upper Ossory. 
Born in 1533, he was sent to the Pale to learn 
English ways and language. Subsequently he was 
sent to England, where he became the schoolfellow 
of the Prince, afterwards Edward VI., and where 
he had for fellow-pupil his cousin Thomas Dhu, 
Earl of Ormond. Barnaby enjoyed a large share 
of the esteem of Edward VI., to whom he “ was 
constant companion and so much endeared that his 
Majesty was said to ‘love none almost but him.’” 
In 1551 he was sworn a gentleman of the Privy 
Chamber with Sir Robert Dudley, afterwards the 
celebrated Earl of Leicester. In December of the 
same year he accompanied the Lord High Admiral 
(Lord Edward Clinton), and went as proxy for 
King Edward, to the christening of the Duke of 
Angouléme, son of Henry II. of France. He 
remained as Ambassador in France for a year. In 
1552 he returned from France, and in the early part 
of Queen Mary’s reign acted against Sir Robert 
Wyatt in Kent. He was knighted by the Duke of 
Norfolk at the siege of Leith, and returned to 
Ireland in 1559. For twenty years or more he 
governed Ossory wisely and well. “Upper Ossorie,” 
wrote Sir Philip Sidney, “is so well governed and 
defended by the valour and wisdom of the Baron 
that now is, for the old man in whom before the 
cause of the greatest disorder of that country grew, 
God hath taken (I hope) to His merciful favour, as 
saving for surety of good order hereafter in succes- 
sion it made no matter the Country was never 
shired nor Her Majesty’s writs current than it is so 
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humbly he keepeth all his people to obedience and 
order, and yet united to some shire it shall be.” 

The last words show the obstinacy of the English 
mind. Ossorie was well governed on Irish lines, 
which suited the people, but it must be made sub- 
servient to English ideas. Hence many of our 
later troubles in Ireland. 

In 1578 Bryan slew his cousin, Rory Oge 
O’more, a great Irish chieftain, and ever after 
regretted the act. Notwithstanding his loyalty 
and service to the Crown, he was confined in Dublin 
Castle for some unknown reason, and was only 
liberated at the request of his old friend the Earl 
of Leicester. His enemy, the Earl of Ormond, 
had succeeded in getting up an indictment against 
him, and had, while he was in prison, ravaged his 
lands and killed some of his tenants. He was 
released from prison only to die of some serious 
illness. His Ossory surgeon, Donoge Oge Mac- 
Cashin, was with him, but his skill availed nothing, 
and Bryan died on September 11, 1581. (It is 
curious to note that Cashins still live close to my 
home at Granston—descendants, I suppose, of that 
surgeon). His Will is an interesting document, 
showing all the usages in such case at that time. 
Tiege, his successor, died in 1627, and was buried 
at Aghmacart. He had married Joan, daughter 
of Sir Edmund Butler; she died, and was buried 
in St. Canice’s Cathedral. 

Bryan, or Barnaby, succeeded as fifth Lord 
of Upper Ossory. He married Margaret, elder 
daughter of Walter, Earl of Ormond. Bryan, the 
sixth lord (1639), took his seat in the House of 
Lords and took a prominent part in the National 
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movement in 1642. All the loyalists fled to 
Boris-in-Ossory Castle, which was besieged’ by 
Lord Upper Ossory and his adherents, but they 


were badly defeated by the loyalists under Captain’ 


Graeme. They returned, however, in August 
following, when they so reduced the place that 
the besieged for a long time fed on horses, dogs, 
cats, bean leaves, and potato tops, without bread, 
drink, or salt, and Colonel Plunket demanded the 
surrender of the castle. In November, Colonel 
Preston, with about 1500 men, beleaguered the 
place and played upon it with two pieces, so that 
the garrison were forced to surrender. 

Bryan succeeded as seventh Lord of Upper 
Ossory. Bryan FitzPatrick, son of John, next 
succeeded, but his claim was disallowed and the 
honours of his house were declared to have been 
extinguished, and his estate was granted by King 
William to Captain Richard FitzPatrick (my ances- 
tor) and John FitzPatrick, of Castletown. Colonel 
John FitzPatrick appointed Colonel Edward Fitz- 
Patrick his heir. He was a colonel of the Royal 
Fusiliers, became Brigadier-General in 1694, and 
was drowned at sea in passage from England to 
Ireland, November 1696. He was succeeded by 
his brother, Captain Richard FitzPatrick, who, 
being ordered to the sea service, had command of 
a ship of war, in which station he signalised him- 
self by his valour and conduct, and was created 
Lord Gowran of Gowran. He married Anne 
Colier, daughter of Sir John Robinson, of Farming 
Woods, and died leaving two sons, John and 
Richard. John, second Lord Gowran, born 1719, 
was appointed Master of Farming Wood Forest, 
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and by Patent created Earl of Upper Ossory. He 
married Lady Evelyn Leveson Gower and left 
‘twe sons and two daughters—John and Richard 
(whose lives aresketched in asucceeding paragraph), 
Mary, who married the Hon. S. Fox, and Louisa, 
who married Lord Shelburne. 

John, second Earl of Upper Ossory, married 
Anne, daughter of Baron Ravensworth, and had 
two daughters, the Ladies Anne and Gertrude. 
By a second marriage he had two sons, my father 
and my uncle. The marriage was performed by a 
Catholic priest, but was invalid according to the 
law at that date. 

General Richard FitzPatrick was a very memo- 
rable figure of his time, and served with distinction 
in the army. He went out to America, but came 
home after a year’s service, disgusted by the con- 
duct of the British troops, who were very largely 
mercenaries, and was much impressed by the con- 
duct and aims of the American statesmen. I 
have some very interesting letters on the subject, 
written by him to Charles Fox, his cousin and 
dearest friend; they had been together in Paris 
during the later years of the Revolution and had 
become bitten with some of the republican tenets. 
He was severely reprimanded on his return from 
America, and left the service, afterwards becoming 
a well-known man about town and gambler, and 
there is a story current that he and Fox were 
found up to their eyes in cards at Brooks’ Club, 
after playing for two days and two nights. He 
was known as a wit and a poet, and composed the 
touching lines which are on the bust of Fox, by 
Nollekens, at Granston. He entered Parliament 
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and was much distinguished in debates, and was 
made Secretary of State for War. He then went 
over to Ireland as Chief Secretary, and assisted 
Grattan and all the great leaders of that time in 
their work,.but disapproved of any idea of a Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland, which was 
then being discussed. He died January 5, 1802, 
and Creevey, the Society writer of those times, 
said: “There then passed away the most perfect 
gentleman of those days.” 

My uncle, Richard FitzPatrick, lived at Grans- 
ton until his death in 1853. He was a Catholic, 
renowned for his piety and philanthropy, and 
beloved by every one who knew him. He suc- 
cumbed to the famine fever, which he caught when 
nursing patients in the district. 

Of my father I need say little beyond that he 
was a perfect gentleman, the soul of honour and 
uprightness, and beloved by his family, his re- 
tainers, and his friends. Few men led a more 
conscientious life than he, doing his duty every- 
where, and by every person. He was a perfect 
type of the old Whig country gentleman, acces- 
sible to all, and ready always to do a charitable 
action. I always feel glad to think he passed away 
before the black clouds gathered over the country 
he loved so well, and that he was spared the sorrow 
and misery which we have suffered for so many 
years. I well remember a saying of one of his old 
retainers, who, when my father was entertaining 
the late King Edward at a shooting party, was 
asked what he thought of the future King of 
England. “He looks a good man,” he replied, 
«but what is he at all to our King? He’s just 
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grand, God bless him!” That was how the people 
felt for him, and we all did the same, and I end 
this paragraph by saying, too, “ God bless him.” 

My mother we all loved, and she was recognised. 
by all the great intellects with whom she came 
in contact as a remarkable woman with great per- 
sonality and charm. Her salon in Portman Square 
(and afterwards at Wimbledon, where she lived 
after my father’s death), was always full of clever, 
interesting people like Stopford Brooke, Sir James 
Knowles, Canon McColl, Mrs. G. Elliot, and’ 
nearly all the noted men and women of that date. 
She had a beautiful voice, and wonderful aptitude 
in reading aloud, and her rendition of Shakespeare's 
plays, or any poetry, was worth going miles to 
hear. She lived to a great old age, and passed 
away beloved of all. The void created in our 
family life has been felt ever since. She had a 
marked influence on all the young lives about her, 
and her grandchildren to this day talk with deep 
affection and fond memory of what “ Mamie” said 
and did in her long life. It makes one realise how 
’ much character of that rare kind can influence for 
good all that is malleable in human nature. 

I have now the pleasing task of telling the 
story of my wife’s ancestors, who were of pure 
Norman descent, and came over with William 
the Conqueror. The old Bridge at Lucerne com- 
memorates the martyrdom of St. Leger, their 
patron saint. They settled first at Ulcomb, in 
Kent, in whose parish church there are many 
beautiful brasses over their tombs, then came to 
Ireland, and were in high favour, providing Lords 
Deputy on two occasions. 
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The first St. Leger to settle in Ireland was Sir 
Warham St. Leger. He came over in the reign 
of Elizabeth, and was a personal friend of Raleigh, 
Spenser, and all the great Elizabethan heroes of 
that day. _He received gifts of property con- 
fiscated in Cork, belonging to the Sinans, and built 
a castle at Doneraile, which was unfortunately 
destroyed by fire in the great Irish Rebellion. He 
was undoubtedly a man of great intelligence and 
courage, and a leader of men. It is supposed that 
Sir Walter Raleigh laid out the fish pond in the 
park and also some of the walks, and the beautiful 
avenue of beech trees in the North Park must have 
led up to the old Castle itself, which was situated 
at the head of the village. 

He was succeeded by his son, Sir Anthony St. 
Leger, who was also President of Munster, and a 
very distinguished soldier and politician in his day. 
His father, Sir Warham, was evidently fond of 
hawking, as near Ballybay Abbey there was found 
a hawk’s jess, with his name as Comes Momonio 
inscribed on it. It is an interesting relic of those 
old days, and is now in a glass cabinet at Doneraile. 
Sir Anthony was present at the siege of Cork and, 
it is believed, fought a duel with the Lord Ormonde 
of that day; he also presented the beautiful old 
bell in the church here (Doneraile), and may be 
assumed to have helped in building the church 
itself. 

In 1700 a very celebrated lady of the St. Leger 
family became that well-known personage, the only 
lady Freemason. The story is quite authentic, 
and the room where the scene took place is still 
extant at Doneraile Court, and is, I fancy, exactly 
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as it was in those days. It was about 1721 that 
the occurrence took place. A Lodge was being 
held in this room, and the lady was working unseen 
in an alcove at the far end of the room; she heard 
the Lodge being held and tried to escape, but was 
arrested by the Tyler at the door and brought 
back. The story goes that some of the members 
of the Lodge were in favour of some drastic 
penalty, but one cannot believe they would have 
counselled a death sentence. Anyhow, after a 
long consultation, and at the instance of her 
cousin (whom she eventually married), it was 
decided she was to become a Mason, and was forth- 
with initiated according to all the regulations. 
She evidently progressed in the craft, as there is a 
mezzotint of her in this room in full Master 
Mason’s dress, and the chair which is portrayed at 
the back is now in No. 1 Lodge, Cork. She 
became the chatelaine of Newmarket Court, County 
Cork, lived to a good old age, and was buried with 
full Masonic honours in Cork Cathedral, where a 
very fine brass covers her tomb. She was a lady 
of great character and determination, and has 
become, as was only right, a world-wide celebrity. 
We have often had inquiries by Americans and 
others as to the authenticity of the story, so I give 
it in detail, though a more careful historiette was 
produced by Mr. Day, in Cork, some years ago. 
The St. Leger who gave his name to the great 
race was also a celebrity, of the time of the Regent, 
and a great man about town. There is a fine 
print of the beautiful picture of him and his horse 
by Gainsborough in the drawing-room at Done- 
raile. Another of the family, General Arthur St. 
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Leger, was a well-known soldier, and took part in 
many Indian campaigns, notably that against 
_Tippoo Sahib. He was at the siege of Seringa- 
patam, and brought back to Doneraile (where it 
now is) the flag of Tippoo Sahib himself, also 
some curious Indian silverware and_pearl-inlaid 
scent bottles. There is also a beautiful Verni 
Martin étui which has a quaint history. It was 
brought from France by Lally Tollendal, the un- 
fortunate French General who lost the French 
their Indian possessions, and suffered in conse- 
quence on his return to France; he must have given 
the box to either Tippoo Sahib himself or one of 
his forbears, for it was found in Tippoo’s tent by, 
I presume, General St. Leger. One always regrets 
that no careful notes were kept of these family 
relics; one is only able to piece together the little 
one does know of such matters. 

My wife’s great-grandfather commanded the 
North Cork Militia, and must have been in charge 
of some of the French prisoners at Dartmoor, as 
there is in the house a beautiful set of chessmen made 
by the French soldiers. The North Cork Militia, 
which was strongly Protestant at the time, took a 
prominent part in the suppression of the Rebellion ~ 
of ’98, and incurred a good deal of hatred in conse- 
quence from the other side; the result was that 
whenever the North Cork and the Queen’s Co. 
Militia met in camp there were “wigs on the 
green,” and in some cases very serious damage was 
done. The words which always started the row 
were, “ Who killed Father Murphy?” In after 
years the North Cork were mainly Catholics, but 
the cause of the dispute remained, and the two 
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Catholic Militia regiments met about 1875 at the 
Curragh, and fought viciously because a Protestant 
Militia regiment had killed Father Murphy in 
1798! The traditions of memory are immortal in 
the Irish race, and they sometimes engender very 
funny ideas. I remember an old farmer, during 
the Land League times, complaining to me of the 
state of the country and the want of Government 
control, I asked him, “ What would you do?” 
He was a strong Catholic, but immediately replied, 
“What would I do?—Id bring back Cromwell. 
He'd slate them!” “But where would you find 
him?” Tasked. ‘In hell—where else?” he replied 
with a grin. 

To come to more recent times. My father-in- 
law kept the Duhallow hounds for many years, 
showing splendid sport, and was also Master of 
the Burton for some time. He was a magnificent 
horseman, and the best judge of hounds in the 
United Kingdom. The meetings held at Cahirmee 
for the great Horse Fair were historic in the hunting 
world, as all who knew most of horse and hound 
assembled to do honour to, and listen to, wisdom 
from one who was a past master in the craft of 
fox-hunting. 

On my wife’s mother’s side there were several 
celebrities. Robert Emmet, the great patriot, 
was a forbear, and Mr. Holmes, who defended him 
(Emmet) at the trial, was my wife’s great-grand- 
father, a most eloquent lawyer, and the finest 
character at the Irish Bar. He refused to take 
silk, as he said the corruption was so great in high 
places that no honest man could accept any favour 
from such a Government. His bust, delineating a 
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magnificent head and forehead, is in the library at 
Doneraile. Mr. Lenox Conyngham was my wife’s 
grandfather. He was a most distinguished diplo- 
matist, serving for over forty years in the Foreign 
Office, and, I think, became Under Secretary to 
the Foreign Minister of that day. He was a great 
collector of curios, and there is a large collection 
here of all sorts of interesting objects, especially 
some things from the Summer Palace at Pekin, 
and also Mexican relics. I hope some day to have 
them carefully catalogued. 


CHAPTER VIII 
CASTLES AND ABBEYS—OSSORY AND DONERAILE 


Many years ago Mr. Brooke wrote a very good 
account of the “ Castled Land of Ossory,” which I 
grieve to say I have not got, but I will do my best 
to give the history of the old fortresses owned by 
my family. There is good story told showing the 
approximate value of castles in the old days. 
Morett, now a ruin, was once the proud Keep of 
one of the FitzGeralds. It was besieged by the 
Trish, and the owner was unluckily captured in a 
sortie. He was brought up by his captors outside 
the walls and a parley demanded. His wife came 
on the battlements,and the enemy herald announced 
that unless the fortress was surrendered within an 
hour FitzGerald would be hanged. “Give me 
time to think it over,” requested the lady. “One 
hour,” said the Irish. “One hour will do,” replied 
the Norman lady. At the appointed time both 
sides returned, the lady on the battlements, the 
prisoner with a cord round his neck and surrounded 
by his guard. “I have decided,” she said. «<I 
can always get another husband, but never another 
Morett. You can hang your prisoner.” Which 
they promptly did. 

_ There were about twenty-three castles on our 
territory of Ossory. The names of the more 


important were Castletown, Granston, Cullahill, 
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Ballagh, Clonburn, Ballaghmore, Killreedy, Gurtna- 
cleagh, Glashare, and many other minor fortresses. 
They made a sort of ring round Ossory, and beacon 
fires could be lit from one to another and the tribe 
aroused when required. Some of the old beacon 
places still remain on their tops. 

The abbeys founded by our people were also 
numerous, Jerpoint being the largest and most 
beautiful, and said to be the most perfect Cistercian 
abbey in Ireland. It stands on the Nore, and is 
still very well preserved. It was founded in 1100 
by Donogh McGillapatrick, who is buried there. 
Aghabo was another abbey we built and then 
burnt down when held by the Normans, and was 
again rebuilt by us later on. It must have been 
a splendid ruin until some of its best windows were 
carried off to adorn Heywood Demesne, but it is 
still very effective and beautiful. Of Clonmeen 
Abbey very little is left, and no annals can be 
found giving its history. 

On Kyle Hill there is still extant the old stone 
chair where the Chief of Ossory gave judgment, 
and of course the story goes that if you want to 
get your wish you must sit in the chair. There 
are many holy wells in Ossory, and other sacred 
spots such as St. Kieran’s tree, and the cross at 
Enill erected: to an Ossorian chief, Sean Gilla- 
patrick. St. Kieran’s Church of Saighir (on the 
borders of King’s and Queen’s Counties) is the 
burial-place of the patron saint of Ossory, and is 
still in that diocese (Ossory). 

' Round Doneraile there are several castles and 
abbeys, notably Ballybeg Abbey, where a fine 
Columbarium has been preserved from ruin, and 
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the old Abbey of Buttevant with its many tombs 
of the Barries ‘and the great pile of bones from 
the battle of Knocknimoss, where Bruce and his 
Redshanks were defeated. The old Castle of 
Doneraile stood at the top of the village, but no 
vestige of it now remains; it was burnt in the 
Irish Rebellion of 1600. There is, however, still 
the beautiful beech avenue which led up to it, and 
the tilting yard in the Park close to it. Castle 
Pook was a Desmond fortress, and means the Puck 
Castle. I have very little knowledge about this, 
but that Shakespeare received from Spenser (who 
lived at Kilcoleman) tales of Puck and incorporated 
them in the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” is very 
probable, especially as I found Kyebright—the 
herb used for anointing Titania’s eyes—growing 
at the Castle. A few miles from Pook Castle is 
Kilcoleman, where Spenser lived for many years 
and where he wrote the Faery Queen. The 
Castle was partly burnt in the Rebellion, when his 
wife and child were killed. He speaks sadly of the 
black and gloomy Ballyhoura hills as “the Dark 
Wall ”—a very good description of their blackness, 
which is quite remarkable and most depressing. 
The wretched farmers who live on the hills do not, 
I believe, ever see the sun in winter, as even in 
the valley here it hardly ever is visible. 

Other notable antiquities round Doneraile 
are the Holy Well in Dreenagh Wood, where 
pilgrimages are made to cure defective eyesight. 
The tradition is that a pagan princess was out- 
raged by a pagan prince, and that she cursed him 
when dying and made him blind, but said that if 
he ever found this Well he would regain his sight 
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—which I presume he did. There is also a Holy 
Tree—“ Cran na Hultha”—of which I have heard 
the tradition. A prince fell in love with a 
princess who did not care for him. To disfigure 
herself she took out one of her eyes and threw it 
on the ground; the tree grew out of that eye and 
still bears the mark of an eye on the bark. The 
princess remained in safety ever after. 

Another holy well, above the Mill on the 
edge of the Aubeq River, is devoted to women’s 
ailments and is still frequented. Both wells are 
hung round with rags which the pilgrims leave as 
offerings for their cure. There is also a holy 
well at Ballyandrew, or Ballyandree—‘“ The 
Druid’s place ”—which shows that the Druids 
were known and recognised in Ireland and were 
the same priesthood that lived in Wales and 
Britain. 

A curious miracle was enacted in Ossory. At 
Aghavoe lived St. Canice, the patron saint of 
Kilkenny, and when he died the men of Ossory 
and the men of Kilkenny nearly came to blows 
as to where he should be buried. Just as a fight 
was about to commence, those mourners who were 
at the graveside suddenly saw two coffins instead 
of one. . . the Saint had solved the problem him- 
self. So one coffin was buried at Aghavoe and the 
other one was laid to rest in St. Canice’s Cathedral, 
where the Saint’s stone chair is still to be seen. 
The story goes that the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Ossory has to take his seat in this chair before he 
is officially Bishop of his diocese. 


CHAPTER IX 
MP. 


In 1880 the General Election occurred, and I 
stood for Portarlington as an Independent Con- 
servative against one of the first Home Rulers. 
It was a most amusing election, and many stories 
of former elections cropped up, as my agent had 
conducted most of them. He told me he had, in 
a contest between Sir Thomas Gladstone and 
Colonel Dawson Damer, a very tough fight. The 
whole election hinged on six voters; the con- 
stituency was under two hundred, and bribery was 
rampant. He succeeded in getting hold of the six 
uncertain ones and made them dead drunk, keeping 
them so until one hour before the poll closed—no | 
ballot in those days, and polling might last a week, 
His great difficulty was in getting them sober 
enough to come to the scratch. “I pumped cold 
water on them for half an hour,” he said, “ rubbed 
them dry, gave them a sup of whiskey, and they 
polled like men just five minutes before the close, 
and we won the election.” 

I won the election with ease, and had a 
triumphant progress through the town on the 
shoulders of my supporters, who, unluckily for me, 
supported my legs but not my back, so that I was 
beginning to hang down behind, and would have 
died of apoplexy if a stalwart beggar-woman—a 
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great friend—had not come to my assistance and 
supported my head, kissing me with vigour all the 
time. 

In driving back on an outside car to Emo, 
where I was staying, I naturally talked to the 
driver, a great character. I was elated at my 
victory and expatiated on my success. 

«‘ Yes,” said the old man, “ ye did well, and no 
mistake ; but times aren’t what they were in my 
young days. There ye sit, as sober as a judge after 
all the fight, and not a hair of ye turned! In my 
days when we won an election I’d be driving the 
Captain back to the Park, he tied on to the car 
with ropes, roarin’ like a bull and mad drunk. 
Thim was dacent times, not like these days.” 
Which reminds me of another story. 

I was having luncheon at Brooks’s Club some 
years ago, and the old head waiter, a great friend, 
came up and said, “Have a glass of port, my 
lord?” ‘No, thank you,” I said. He came up 

twice more, asking me to have a glass of port, and 
Peach time I refused. Then he sidled up to me and 

said in a stage whisper, “ For God’s sake have a 
glass of port, my lord. There are four new mem- 
bers over there drinking nothing but barley water, 
and I can’t bear it!” 

But to return to the election and Parliament, 
which I shortly after entered. The times were 
strenuous, as the Parnellites were beginning to try 
conclusions with the Government, and there were 
all-night sittings and frequent collisions. 1 got to 
know most of the prominent men, and listened to 
debates with great pleasure. Bright’s eloquence 
was wonderful, and he once showed me his notes, 
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which were beautifully written and with every 
salient point marked. I suppose David Plunket 
(afterwards Lord Rathmore) was the most finished 
orator, and though no one could help admiring 
Gladstone, his speeches seemed to me too lengthy 
and verbose. Healy and Sexton were able mem- 
bers of the Parnellite party, and Parnell himself 
was a tower of strength and of great personality. 
If he had lived, Ireland would have been happier, 
and, I think, a sane and contented country. I 
had several private interviews with him about the 
Land Purchase Bill, which I succeeded in inducing 
him to agree to. He was most amusing about his 
followers, but his views of them and their attributes 
are not fit for publication, as his language, when 
angry, was forcible. I knew much of the secret 
machinations between the Prime Minister and 
others, and when the Land League became very 
violent in its methods I came into constant contact 
with Mr. Forster—about the most honest and 
bravest man I ever met. He used to consult me 
privately about the state of the Midlands where we 
lived, and I believe I was very useful to him in 
upsetting some of the many conspiracies to murder 
then on foot. I fancy I at last became suspected, 
as I received private notice from Mr. Forster that 
three of the most dangerous assassins were coming 
down to get rid of me. He asked if I wanted | 
police protection. I said no—I was managing for 
myself. Hiring two stalwart Northerners, I armed 
them, and gave strict orders that if I was fired at 
or shot they were not to mind about me but to 
shoot the attackers. 

For nearly a whole year my wife and I were 
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guarded ; we never went to any particular railway 
station, but changed our route every day. It was 
weary work and got a little on one’s nerves, as the 
shadows always appeared near one—even in the 
garden or outside taking a walk. However, after 
a time the three Invincibles (as I believe they 
were) went back to Dublin; but there was always 
danger of local attempts, so I kept my guards. 
Every one in the district knew that I was a very 
quick and sure shot, and I fancy they thought 
twice about firing at me, especially as I said openly 
that if I saw any one crouching behind a hedge I 
should fire first, and would apologise afterwards— 
if I made a hit and a mistake. 

The time came for my Northerners to leave, 


-and we parted with mutual regret. I asked one 


of them what he thought of the country and the 
people. ‘Oh, as to the country,” he said, “it’s a 
grand country—much better than the North. As 
to the people: first I would pray for them and 
then ‘shuit’ the whole lot of them.” I am not 


well up in the Northern accent, but “shuit” 


~ evidently meant “ shoot.” 


We used in those days to have most cheery 


_ shooting parties at home, and go a round of visits 


in the autumn to Moore Abbey and other places. 
Lord and Lady Drogheda were a most delightful 
couple. Lady Drogheda was a wonderful woman, 
and every one who knew her was devoted to her, 
while Drogheda was head of the Irish Turf and a 
keen sportsman. Straffan, with its lovely gardens, 
we often went to, where Hugh Barton and charm- 
ing Mrs. Barton gave one the best of sport and the 
best of claret ; Castle Bernard, one of the cheeriest 
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houses in Ireland, where many a practical joke was 
played; Glenart, with its two kind hosts, great 
woodcock shooting and high pheasants; Glenstal, 
where Charlie Barrington and her Ladyship showed 
profuse hospitality and wonderful shooting. Ash- 
ford (Lord Ardilaun’s) I was lucky enough to visit 
many times, and joined in one of the record shoots 
there. The Ballykine beat was extraordinary ; an 
old park surrounded by a wall, with a small gate 
into it which was only opened once or twice a 
year. As you walked in, woodcock rose on every 
side of you and seemed sometimes almost too 
tame. 

I also shot at Dundrum, where thousands of 
pheasants were killed; and, of course, in one’s own 
county (Queen’s), at Abbeyleix, a glorious place 
and splendid sport; Moyne, and other lovely 
places ; and sometimes my dear old friend Ormonde 
used to ask me to the Lodge on Slievnamon, where 
we all had to get up an hour before the usual time, 
for the days were short and the woods extensive. 
The woodcock there gave us most difficult shots, 
dashing downhill like rockets. : 

Alas! those jolly days are over, and many of 
those kind hosts have gone west, never to be 
replaced, and the lovely old houses are sold or shut 
up or burnt. Ireland in those days was the happiest 
country I ever knew, and the people, my own | 
countrymen, most thorough gentlemen when left 
in peace. We had a most perfect type of what an 
Irishman could be in our old keeper, J. Boyce.. 
He was a wonderful humorist, raconteur, and 
sportsman, a fine shot and superlative fisherman. 
He would come in after a hard day’s sport, bring 
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out his fiddle, play reels, jigs and doubles, till 
every one was on the floor, and then wind up by 
dancing himself, playing at the same time in the 
most perfect time and manner. Once when a 
royal duke was shooting at home—one of the 
kindest and most perfect among the royalties of 
our King’s family—his A.D.C., thinking to pull 
Boyce’s leg and get him into hot water for speak- 
ing out his mind (which he did too freely some- 
times), asked him if he had not said that the duke 
had shot d—d badly. < Not near as bad as your- 
self,” was the quick reply. Boyce used some weird 
expressions at times, and he once told me he wanted 
me to come down and shoot some pheasants in a 
bog near the house—<'They were roaring like 
tigers and they going to roost,” he said. He was 
an expert plover netter, and I have known him 
catch thirty-five or forty at one haul. 

Our snipe and duck shooting was very justly 
celebrated, and we used to get days all through the 
winter of 120 to 150 ducks, teal, and widgeon, with 
_ many snipe and an occasional goose. ‘Thirty-five 
brace of snipe and forty-five ducks were our best 
day with only two guns. It was wet and cold 
work, and one had to be very keen to stick it out, 
but Boyce never flagged, and was game to the last 
of his long life. He was a true friend, a splendid 
companion, and one of Nature’s best gentlemen. 


CHAPTER X 
EGYPT 


In 1881 I went out to the Egyptian campaign 
starting on my own hook, and then being most 
kindly given a commission in my old corps, the 
composite regiment—Ist, 2nd, and Blues. 

We got to Ismailia in one of the transports, 
and the scene on entering Port Said was most 
impressive—long lines of transports crowded with 
troops and shepherded by men-o-war. Landing 
at Ismailia, we stopped at the little hotel, finding 
the heat intense. The next day the cavalry 
advanced with the object of holding the sweet- 
water canal and railway, and, having a horse, I 
rode into the desert to see operations. I found the 
cavalry ‘and horse artillery engaged with the 
enemy, and far off one could see the white uniforms 
dodging about among the sand-hills ; the Guards 
Brigade then came up and advanced, but the enemy 
had had enough, and after having had two or three 
guns put out of action they retired on Kasassin. 

I went on with the Guards, as I was kindly 
allowed to mess with the Coldstreams—all very old 
and dear friends. Guy Dawnay was with me as 
Special Correspondent, the best companion I ever 
knew and a famous big-game’hunter. He told 
me, 1 remember, that the only animal he really 
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feared was the African buffalo, and, sadly enough, 
he was killed later on by one of these brutes. 
We slept that night on the sand, selecting what we 
thought was a soft place near the railway. We 
woke in the early hours, disturbed by a most awful 
stench, and on investigation we found we had been 
sleeping where some Egyptians had been buried 
the day before. However, it did us no harm, as 
the clear air of the desert is a great deodoriser. 
We then got on to Tel-el-Mahuta, where the 
Guards bivouacked. ‘This is said to be one of the 
many places where the Israelites made bricks with- 
out straw; I certainly saw many bricks in the 
mounds and no straw. While here a funny incident 
occurred one night. One of the Tommies had a 
nightmare and began to yell in the middle of the 
night. Every one awoke, thinking the enemy was 
upon us, and so great was the confusion that 
bayonets were fixed, rifles fired, and I believe each 
one would have dashed at his neighbour if the 
bugles had not luckily sounded “ Cease fire,” and 
peace was restored. 

A few days after (I give no dates, as any one 
who wishes can find out for himself by looking up 
history when any particular event occurred) the 
composite regiment and two other cavalry regiments 
charged the Egyptians and inflicted heavy loss near 
Kasassin. They took a whole camp full of loot, 
and enabled the infantry to advance on Kasassin, 
itself on the canal, and within a mile or more of 
Tel-el-Kebir, the fortified post of the Egyptian 
army. Here we settled down for some little time, 
and there were some skirmishes and much outpost 
duty for the cavalry ; these duties were interesting, 
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and as I was generally with my best friend Caledon, 
as his subaltern, I enjoyed them immensely. 

What struck me most at that time was the 
idiocy of some of the senior officers who were 
responsible for our position. Twice one of these 
gentlemen (I can hardly call them soldiers) placed 
us in a very nasty hole. He always made a point 
of posting us just when dark came on, and, as every 
one knows, in the East the light dies out quite 
suddenly. The first time we were given a long 
line of sand-hills to hold till the morning, and were 
told there was no one in front of us only Tel-el- 
Kebir itself. About midnight Caledon and I were 
going our rounds when we heard a noise in front 
and saw a sort of dark spot on the sand. With 
part of our picket we crawled cautiously forward, 
having dismounted the men so as to make no noise 
and to find out quickly what it was; we then saw 
they were men, and were just about to fire—sup- 
posing them to be Gippies—when we luckily heard 
an English voice. We got up, called out, and 
found a picket of rifles who had been placed before 
our outpost by some other incompetent fool! The 
second time was as bad, or rather made me more 
anxious. Our official bear-leader posted us on 
another line of hills, quite in the dark, and left 
us to look after ourselves. We managed to string 
out the outposts carefully, and keep them in touch 
with the picket, but towards morning we heard 
undoubted sounds of other horses in our front. 
There were Bedouins with the Egyptians, and we 
concluded they were these roving Arabs ; we tried 
to pull in our outposts, but the night was so dark 
we had to leave two out. It was an anxious night, 
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as we were afraid of these men being cut off, and 
at the first glimpse of dawn we started searching 
for them, and fortunately found them all right. 
We asked them if they had heard cavalry. They 
said yes—some Arabs, they thought, had been all 
around them but had not attacked—and as they 
knew we should bring up the picket if we thought 
fit, they stayed quiet. It was not soldiering, but 
showed quiet pluck. If they had not been posted 
in the dark they would have known where the 
picket was, and would have sent one back to report. 

After some time at Kasassin we heard that an 
attack was at last to be made on Tel-el-Kebir. 
Just before the advance took place I was witness 
of a rather sad scene, showing the effects of the 
great heat on even the most seasoned troops. A 
highland regiment, which had been stationed a 
long time in India, was marching into camp from 
the base. They came in about 10 a.m. Even then 
the sun was powerful, and as they pulled them- 
selves together for their entry with the pipes skirl- 
ing in front of them, I saw man after man reel, 
stagger, and go down with sunstroke. I believe 
most of them recovered, but it was very tragic 
while it lasted. 

The orders for the attack came out, and we 
were to be on the right flank so as to cut off 
Bedouins who might come up to give assistance, 
and to capture any Egyptians who might try to 
escape. It was not dangerous work, except for 
risk from shell fire. At midnight the move began, 
guided by a naval officer who, I heard afterwards, 
used a particular star as his point of advance. It 
was a very dark night and no lights were allowed. 
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We passed the rear of the advance, and could only 
hear the scrunch of the infantry on the sand and 
the low rumble of the artillery, and we seemed to 
file past black masses of men and guns one after 
another. We got into our position and then moved 
forward at a walk, keeping our alignment. I am 
pretty sure I saw a sort of comet over Tel-el-Kebir, 
and we all thought it was a light from the enemy 
explaining that we were discovered; but I now 
believe it was a real comet. A little before dawn 
one gun was fired from the works, and then the 
whole sky was lit up as gun after gun was fired 
from both sides, and the rattle of rifle fire was 
overwhelming. It all seemed to last only a short 
time ; then dawn came, and one of the first things 
I could distinguish was the head of a soldier lying 
on the ground at my horse’s feet; how it came 
there I have no idea, but there it was. We 
advanced at a trot, shells whistling about us, but 
I do not think we had any casualties. As the 
dawn grew stronger, I saw Indian lancers gallop- 
ing all over the place, and spitting unfortunate 
Egyptians with their lances. At last the firing 
ceased, and we worked up to the entrenchments 
and dismounted. I walked into the redoubt nearest 
to us and realised what a strong place it was. 
There had been severe fighting; some of the 
Soudanese had fought to the end, and men were 
lying wounded and dead in all directions. I saw 
a beautiful black camel wandering about, and 
decided to annex him as loot; I tied him to a 
telegraph post, but when I came back he was 
gone. 

We got down to the side of the canal and 
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crossed a bridge. We had our lunch by the canal, 
and I wandered into the low bush which fringed 
it. Bang! went a rifle, and I heard a bullet whistle 
past my head; I fired at the spot from whence 
the shot had come, and dropped to the ground to 
await events. As nothing further happened, I 
cautiously worked my way through the bush, and 
found I had shot an Egyptian soldier. He was 
badly wounded, poor chap, and I did what I could 
for him and got him water; he was a brave fellow 
as he never whimpered or groaned. As I sat by 
him he motioned with his hand to his breast pocket, 
which he could not reach. I felt in the pocket, 
and pulled out a small paper Koran, and handed 
it to him. He read it carefully, and after a few 
minutes turned on his side and died. The little 
Koran I have still at home. 

I heard our bugles and rejoined. We got 
orders to march on Cairo, and started that night 
with, I fancy, some of Drury Lowe’s light 
cavalry in front of us. It was a very hot march, 
but the excitement was intense as no one knew 
what awaited us in Cairo itself. (I do not try to 
give any historic account of the campaign, I only 
set down what happened to myself.) We marched 
proudly up the great street into Cairo from near 
the railway station, and so on past Shepheard’s 
Hotel to the Kasr-el-Nil Barracks, where we found 
any number of Egyptian troops who fled on our 
arrival. It was very funny to see them jumping 
out of windows and off verandahs, dropping their 
rifles and rushing out of barracks. They might 
have made it very hot for us, but there was no 
fight left in them, and we had only to walk in and 
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occupy their quarters, which were remarkably 
filthy. Nothing very exciting occurred after Arabi 
Pasha had surrendered, and we were occupied in 
the usual routine work. It was delightful to walk 
about that lovely city and roam through the 
bazaars, while picnics at the Pyramids were amusing 
and interesting. I nearly got bad sunstroke in 
trying to race some Arabs up to the top of one of 
them, but was only ill for a few days. 

I was ordered one day to count over and check 
some loot that was found in one of the rooms of 
our barracks. The Egyptian Government sent 
two officials to assist, and I never saw two greater 
sneak-thieves; they were in such terror of our 
men that they seized both my hands while crossing 
the barrack-yard. I spent two intolerable stuffy 
days checking and counting over the money and 
valuables, which amounted to about £40,000. I 
asked our general if I was to hand it over to these 
men; he replied that such were the orders,:and 
with great reluctance I did as I was told. I have 
always felt I was an awful fool not to have stuck 
to some of the necklaces and gee-gaws which. 
formed part of the spoil. The most part of the 
treasure was in English gold, some old guineas 
among them, Turkish gold and many other 
coinages, and I am perfectly certain that not 
one farthing of it ever reached the Egyptian 
Treasury. : | 

After some time we moved to the Abbassieh 
-Barracks, on much higher ground—supposed to 
be healthier, but equally filthy. One day I was 
orderly officer, and after luncheon fell into a doze 
in the room next the guard, where we sometimes 
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sat. When I awoke I found my blue serge 
jacket was grey with bugs and lice and other 
animals, and I was itching all over. I had a tub 
immediately, but I never slept in that room 
again. 

The heat in Cairo was very great, but there 
was so much to see and do that one hardly felt it. 
The Citadel was one of my favourite points to 
visit, as it was so beautiful, looking right across the 
Nile to blue hills and desert and to the Pyramids 
in the distance. I believe that it was from here 
the last of the Mamelukes was hurled to death. 

At last we got our orders for home. We 
embarked on the Libyan Monarch, a most filthy 
and slow old tub. We toiled along in fine weather 
as far as the Bay of Biscay, where we had heavy 
weather, and as all our horses were far down below 
decks it was very unpleasant work doing duty 
down there; the men were generally sick and the 
horses tumbling about in all directions as the old 
tub rolled and wallowed in the heavy seas. The 
poor beasts cannot be sick, and suffered intensely, 
and the stink was awful. We reached the Thames 
and disembarked at the Docks, making a triumphal 
entry into London, and at last into Regent’s Park 
Barracks. As it was the first time the Household 
Cavalry had seen: foreign service since Waterloo, 
we were accorded a great welcome. 

My wife and I went back to Ireland to receive 
addresses of congratulation at home, and, I think, 
at Doneraile. At any rate every one was most 
kind and enthusiastic over what was, I fancy, the 
shortest war ever waged, but one which had great 
historic consequences. We resumed our country 
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life and had a delightful existence; Ireland was 
settling down again, and every one rejoiced to 
think peace and contentment were coming for good 
and all, as the Land Purchase Act carried out the 
great scheme of turning tenants into peasant 
proprietors. 


CHAPTER XI 
HERE AND THERE 


Ir may not be out of place here to insert one or 
two minor expeditions I undertook in Ireland and 
in foreign lands. Generally my wife came with 
me, but if the rough life was too much for her 
I went for a month or so alone. Our longer 
expeditions I will try and place under their 
respective dates, but reminiscences such as these, 
are, I think, better written without too great 
formality. 

Norway has always had an intense fascination 
for me, with its glorious fields, mountains, fiords, 
and rivers; life there seems full of beauty and 
romance. ‘Twice I had the good fortune to go elk 
hunting in Norway—once in the district beyond 
the Namsen Foss, and again in mountains east of 
Trondhjem and on the borders of Sweden. I 
was very lucky, as I secured fair heads on both 
occasions and had a splendid time. On the 
Namsen the scenery was rather tame after one 
had left that splendid river, as the forests seemed 
interminable and there was not much high ground. 
We always got some ryper on the days we were 
not stalking, and the farmhouses where we lodged 
always provided us with milk, butter, and excellent 
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by, and now and then a salmon might be got from 
a local fisherman. 

The stalking days meant hard work, and from 
dawn till nightfall one plodded along, sometimes 
working up with the dog (who was always on a 
lead) to where elk were lying; or else working 
with the glass, scanning the open ground above 
the forest line. Watching the dog was very 
interesting. He scented the elk sometimes a mile 
off, and then after a careful stalk up would jump a 
cow elk with her calf, and all our labour was in 
vain. At other times one would get a glimpse of 
an old bull just for one minute, then he was gone 
and one trudged after him hour upon hour, always 
hoping to find him at last feeding or lying down ; 
but the tireless elk would go on and on, swimming 
lakes or rivers which we had to get round or cross 
as best we could, and then, dusk coming on, we 
would have to turn back and leave him for another 
day. But it was all in the way of sport, and one 
was living in the forest and seeing all the life of 
the woods. 

I came across a migration of lemmings at one 
time—a very curious sight. The little beasts 
(about as big as a small rat) were in thousands 
and all going one way, crossing streams and even 
rivers in their course. I put my rifle butt down 
before one, but he refused to go round and began 
gnawing at the wood, so J let him goon. Kagle- 
owls, beautiful birds, were feasting on the lemmings, 
and I fear that by the time they reached their 
destination, wherever that was, there must have 
been very few of them left. The ryper gave good 
shooting, flying out of the low birch scrub with 
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a rapid headlong flight—not a very easy shot. 
They are excellent eating, and are the Norwegian 
grouse. We also got a few black-cock and caper- 
cailzie, so that the larder was always full. 

The stalking near the Swedish border was 
much more exciting and finer sport than we had 
had before, as the bull elk were generally in the 
high fjelds in willow and birch scrub, and it was 
a fine sight to see one of these big, almost pre- 
historic-looking, beasts standing up against the 
sky-line; if one saw or smelt us he would toss 
his head up and put the great broad horns on his 
back, then off he went in his long slouching 
gait over the hill. I had one stalk which is worth 
recording as regards length of time. We started 
early as usual one day, taking, luckily for us, a 
good supply of bread and dried elk meat. We 
found our first indication of game in some low 
willow ground, and the dog worked up and up till 
he got to the tree line; we were then in low 
birch scrub, and about four o’clock I saw through 
the glasses a very fine bull moving uphill. We 
decided to cut him off if possible, and had a long 
and trying run; I was pretty well blown when 
I reached the place where we thought the bull 
would pass. We saw him coming into view, but 
rather far for a shot ; still, we could get no nearer, 
and as the head was a good one I decided to 
chance it. I fired. The bull was hit, and stumbled, 
then recovered and went off, apparently all right. 
We got to the spot and found a few drops of 
blood ; then the dog took up the scent, and off we 
started at a good pace, the dog straining at the 
leash. ‘This was the beginning of the longest stalk 
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I ever had. Night came on, and we were still 
following, and as there was a moon we went on 
till about midnight, when we turned in on the 
mountain-side. At dawn we started again and 
crossed a range of hills. On and on we went, and 
once I caught a glimpse of the bull about a mile 
ahead and travelling slowly. We crossed a great 
valley and a biggish river, and then up another 
range of hills, and I thought I saw our game going 
up over the sky-line. The dog kept well on the 
trail, and by midday we had crossed the second 
range and were going downhill. The dog got 
very excited; I was sure we were near the bull, 
when suddenly I noticed a little patch of brown 
in a sort of gulley we were coming to. I fired at 
once and hit him—but again in the flank. He 
galloped off, apparently none the worse, and [I 
could not get another shot in, as he kept to the 
line of the gully and only came into the open 
about a quarter of a mile farther down. We 
raced to the spot, putting the dog on where we 
had last seen him in the willows; then for a few 
miles we had a hard and weary trudge, as the 
going was bad, with rocks and bog-holes in the 
valley. <A big lake came into view, and we followed 
on to its shore. There, standing in the water, was 
the elk; he had evidently meant to swim to the 
other side, but was too worn out to attempt it. 
I crawled up through the brush within easy range 
and fired. The poor old bull ended his days, and 
I ended the longest hunt I have ever had—more 
that forty-eight hours on end. That fine head now 
hangs in my billiard-room at home and keeps 
alive the memory of a very exciting chase. 
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We returned via Sweden, a lovely country 
with its lakes and forests and seascapes—which 
last we enjoyed where the line ran along the shore. 
Stockholm is a beautiful town, with its fine streets 
and buildings, its fiords and islands. I had already, 
as a boy, lived on the shores of the Baltic and seen 
Riigen, and Putbus, its capital. Riigen, with its 
beech woods and lovely bathing places, is an ideal 
summer resort; I also spent some weeks at 
Herringsdorf, which certainly is worthy of its 
name, as herrings were to be had for nothing 
and the fishing was excellent. I also saw Stralsund 
of historic memories, and I found the inhabitants 
of the coast a jolly, pleasant race, speaking a patois 
which I am told is like the old Yorkshire dialect, 
but is called in Germany “ Platt Deutsch.” 

My wife and I and some friends made another 
expedition to Southern Norway to shoot reindeer, 
and lived in a saeter up in the mountains. They 
all said it was very uncomfortable, and I am afraid 
the ladies abused me very freely, but I had done 
my best, and in any case they returned to England 
looking all the better for their trip. We got two 
or three fair heads of reindeer, but one of our party 
was nearly getting one too many. He had gone 
out by himself, and having spied a very fine rein: 
deer’s head started on an arduous stalk. He got 
close up to his game, and was just going to fire 
when he saw a blue ribbon round the beast’s neck 
and a small bell hanging to it. The animal was 
one of a tame herd belonging to some Lapps 
camped in the mountains, and he would have had 
to pay a heavy fine if he had killed it. 

My wife and I once paid a visit to our old 
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friend, Mr. Usher, at his house at Cappagh in 
Waterford, a very pretty place with good wood- 
cock shooting. Usher was a great ornithologist 
and antiquarian. He had explored the caves near 
Doneraile and had found any amount of bone 
remains—Mammoth, Cave Bear, Wolf, Reindeer, 
Arctic Lemmings, and, last but not least, the Cave 
Hyena—I believe this is the only instance where 
these bones have been discovered in_ Ireland. 
There were no human remains in the caves, so 
it is supposed the animals were of the Glacial — 
Period. Much interest was taken in his researches, 
and he sent all his finds to the Dublin Museum. 
His collection of birds’ eggs at Cappagh was a 
very complete one, and I am glad to say it passed 
to the Dublin Museum on his death. 

He was in all senses of the word a wonderfully 
well-informed man, and gave several lectures at 
Doneraile which were excellent. He had explored 
practically all the caves in Ireland, but I do not 
think he published any full account of his re- 
searches ; it would have been a very valuable record 
if he had. He had a most devoted servant named 
John, who became enamoured of.a very buxom 
lady in the village. John induced his lady-love to 
visit the caves, and succeeded in enticing her to 
crawl through many passages to a large central 
hall. The getting in was easy, but getting out 
was difficult, and the lady stuck fast. Usher had 
to come to the rescue, and blow out a portion of 
the tunnel before the lady returned to the fresh 
air. He called that hall “the Bridal Chamber ” 
ever after. 

Usher invited us to do some cliff-climbing’ near 
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Helvick Head, on the Waterford coast, selecting 
a fine cliff about 400 feet high. John stuck a 
crowbar deep in the top of the precipice and 
wound a rope several times round it. There was 
a sort of loop at the end of the rope which made a 
chair; a light cord was held in one hand for sig- 
nalling upwards, and a long stick was used for 
fending one off from rocks. Usher went down 
first to show me how to work it, and then I went 
down—backwards, with my face to the cliff. The 
going down was easy, and I had the joy of seeing 
a peregrine’s nest, putting my feet on each side of 
the female as she sat on the eggs. With a wild 
scream she dashed off, and I saw three eggs of a 
lovely deep red. I then visited some nests of 
shags, and saw a chough’s nest but could not get 
at it. The going up was unpleasant and hard 
work, as I had to push myself out into mid-air so 
as to avoid letting the rocks chafe the rope, and 
had to be very careful in signalling so that those 
above should not haul at the wrong moment. It 
was very thrilling while it lasted, but I got safely 
to the top, breathless, and rather scratched by 
rocks. I do not recommend any one to try it 
who is not sound in wind and limb, and has not 
a very good head for heights. Any giddiness 
would have been fatal, as one was often spinning 
round in mid-air, with rocks and breaking waves 
200 feet below. 

I am very sorry to say our old friend passed 
away some years ago and left a great blank in my 
life. He was a mine of information on all subjects, 
and always ready for an expedition. 

I used to go at times in the winter to a very 
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fascinating shooting lodge on Black Sod Bay, in 
Mayo. The tiny house was on a promontory run- 
ning out into the bay, and separated at high tide 
from the mainland. There was only a coastguard 
station on the point—the wife of one of the coast- 
guards doing my cooking. The sport was shooting 
brent geese, widgeon, etc., with a punt gun. The 
geese were in great numbers, and when flighting 
in the evening their cali sounded like a pack of 
hounds in full cry. I once got forty and a 
few widgeon at one shot, but often got smaller 
numbers. 

Fishing in Black Sod Bay was also good. 1 
hired an old hooker, and with its owner, Harry 
Tighe, had many a pleasant day sailing down to 
Achill and meeting the huge rollers coming in 
from the Atlantic; their size was gigantic, and 
one felt sometimes as if the hooker would never 
rise again to the top. The great cliffs of Achill 
seemed to disappear as we went down into the 
trough of the sea, and then rose again in their 
stupendous height as we reached the top of the 
roller. It is a fine wild coast, and the Mullet 
itself—the great promontory that runs down from 
Belmullet village—is well worth a visit. It is a 
bleak, treeless land, but full of bird-life, and -wild 
swans come there every year. Other rare birds 
breed there too. 

T ran out once to the islands off the coast, and 
found the inhabitants engaged in making poteen. 
They used to have a king, whom they obeyed 
implicitly, on one of the islands. ‘They are all 
Gaelic speakers, and I am sure one would get 
many folk-lore stories from them if one lived there. 
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They were great lobster-fishers, and I got some 
beautiful lobsters from them, also a sort of very 
big crawfish lobster which was excellent eating. 
I used to talk to old Harry about the legends of 
the country, and he gave me a long account of the 
Children of Lir, who were transformed into swans 
by some witch and condemned to spend their lives 
a thousand years on-land, a thousand years in the 
sea, and a thousand years in the air, until they 
should hear the first Christian bell—when they 
would resume their human shape. I asked Harry 
if it was all true, and he said yes—he would show 
me the church where the bell rang and the graves 
of the Children. 

We were to go on the first calm day to Innis- 
gloria—a small island off the coast and uninhabited. 
We chose a lovely day, and started in a corrach to 
cross the piece of sea that intervened. We effected 
a landing, wading to shore, and then set off to 
prospect. It was a gem of an island, covered 
with wild flowers and with maidenhair fern in 
the rocks; and out to sea, where it rose to almost 
a cliff, the view was glorious. I never saw such 
waves; as came rolling in, waves of every colour 
under the sun—blue, green, golden, and deep 
brown as they hurled the masses of seaweed up 
and down—and the place was alive with sea- 
birds. 

Harry and I walked back to the centre of the 
island, and in a little dell there was a tiny old 
ruined church about thirty feet long by ten feet 
wide, evidently of very early Christian architec- 
ture, with a tiny east window and a little altar 
stone. 
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“‘'That’s the church where they heard the first 
bell,” said Harry, “and there, where you're standing, 
are the graves.” 

Sure enough, at my very feet were four little 
graves. Tradition has generally a foundation of 
truth, and to my mind tradition, in this case, is the 
truth ; and, curiously enough, even to this day wild 
swans frequent a small lake on the mainland, and 
are often seen on the island. No woman is allowed 
to land on the island, for if she does, the cnly well 
(a holy one) will immediately dry up. A few sheep 
graze on the island, and the lobster fishers some- 
times stay there for a few days, but is very difficult 
of access, even in fine weather. 

Another year I took a small shooting and fish- 
ing at Fermoyle in Connemara. It was the most 
lovely little spot—the lodge standing high on a 
hill overlooking a chain of lakes, all united by a 
little river which foamed at the foot of the hill. 
Brown heather-clad mountains stretched away 
behind, with little lakes here and there full of 
water-lilies, and beyond the chain of lakes was the 
sea glistening in the sun, with the Arran Islands a 
dim outline far out to sea, and to the right the 
Bens, or Twelve Pins, of Connemara stood up 
against the sky-line. It was an ideal spot for fish- 
ing and shooting, as there were plenty of white 
and brown trout, some salmon, and one got about 
five or six brace of grouse in the day. They were 
so tame it was almost a shame to shoot them. I 
always look back to Connemara as a delightful 
country with a fine, mild climate. 

On another occasion my wife and I spent 
two months at Roundstone—a fishing village on 
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Bertragh Bay—and had a very pleasant time making 
excursions along the coast, and doing some sea- 
fishing. The whole coast is rich in scenic beauty, 
and would be an ideal land for tourists in search of 
a restful holiday if ever peace comes back to this 
dear land of ours. 


CHAPTER XII 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN ADVENTURES 


In 1877 my wife, my nephew (now General Vesey 
Dawson) and I projected our first tour in the 
States, and settled on Colorado as our hunting 
base, having an old friend who lived in Estes Park. 
The Western Railways were then only just begin- 
ning, and things were rough. We went by the 
Atcheson, Topeka, and Santa Fé to Denver, then a 
small hamlet, and I was much amused by the guard 
of one of the trains coming up to my wife and 
nephew who were playing draughts. He sauntered 
up and looked on, then said to my nephew, “‘ Young 
feller, you don’t know this ’ere game. I'll take a 
hand.” And quietly pushing the young man out 
of his seat he settled down to play with my much- 
amused wife. He did it so calmly that the young 
Guardsman could not take offence, and we after- 
wards became good friends. 

Estes Park was a lovely ranch high up in the 
hills, facing Pike’s Peak, about which the old 
pioneers’ saying was “Pike’s Peak or bust,” as 
they travelled slowly across the plains in waggons, — 
attacked continually by Indians or horse thieves. 
We stayed in Estes Park some days, and then got 
an outfit together—a waggon and riding horse 
with a guide. We worked our way in glorious 
weather into Middle Park at first—a splendid 
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range of mountains, but not very full of game; 
there we killed our first mountain bison, a rare 
beast even in those days and now extinct. But 
game was so scarce that we moved over the Divide 
(12,000 feet) into North Park. At this height the 
only one of the party who did not mind the 
altitude was my wife, and she was the only person 
who just then seemed capable of hard work. We 
passed the Divide and got into the valleys of North 
Park, with its snow-capped mountains standing 
high above us; here the shooting was better, and 
we added a little to our bag. 

One day I left the party for a three days’ hunt 
by myself. Working up into the mountains, I 
established my solitary camp very high up, hoping 
to find some mountain sheep. It was a delightful 
experience, and I realised to the full the lone life 
of the old trappers. I got a blacktail or two, but 
saw no sheep; I saw two mountain lions, but 
could not get a shot. One morning, before sun- 
up, I climbed to a very high point in the moun- 
tains, and as the sun rose saw the most glorious 
view I had ever witnessed. I was standing on a 
promontory of the mountain, on the edge of a 
great canyon which went down almost perpen- 
dicular many thousand feet. As the sun rose 
behind me its rays were projected out across the 
illimitable plains which stretched below; far as 
one could see were the rolling prairies, and three 
great rivers—one of them the Colorado—made 
great streaks of deeper green as they rolled through 
the plains, while far away, in a blue haze, were 
what I took to be the mountains of Utah. It was 
a great scene of Nature’s finest setting, and I 
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stayed for some hours watching the changes of — 
light and shade, while the blue jays cackled in the 

_ bushes, and the buffalo parrots and tiny chipmunks 
(squirrels) ate almost off my hand. I shall never 
forget the beauty of that scene, which yet had so 
much of solemnity in it. 

We did some fair hunting and got back to 
Denver, where, if I had been a rich man, I should 
have bought corner-lots and be now a multi- 
millionaire ; doubtless, I missed one of the oppor- 
tunities of my life. In going up the line to the 
Junction to join the U.P. an incident occurred 
showing how much game there was in those days. 
The train was slugging along very slowly, when it 
suddenly stopped and shots were fired from the 
windows and from the engine itself—we had run 
into a herd of buffalo and antelope, and all those 
who_had a gun of any kind were picking up what 
they could. After a few minutes the buffalo and 
antelope were gone, the carcases were dragged to 
the train, and away we went again. 

Cheyenne was then a very rough spot, and I 
saw a British tourist or commercial man most 
unwillingly forced to drink a cocktail by one of 
the local gunmen who was half-seas over. It was 
rather amusing, though. The Britisher was stand- 
ing in the bar of the hotel when a gunman, who 
had been drinking heavily, came in. Everybody 
around became silent, but the Englishman kept on 
talking to his friend. The gunman stalked up to 
him. 

“ Britisher, didn’t you see me come in 2?” 

“I did not notice you entering,” the other 
replied, civilly. 
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“Not notice ME? Well, Hell! if you didn’t 
notice me, then you shall drink with me.” - 

“TJ would rather not, as I am a teetotaller,” said 
the tourist. 

“'T.T. be damned!” was the reply. “Say, 
Jim ”—to the barman—“ cocktails for two, real 
fizzers.” 

Again the Englishman declined. 

“If you won't drink, then you shall dance,” 
said the savage, firing into the floor at the man’s 
feet, making him hop from place to place. The 
results might have been serious, but some one told 
the Britisher to touch the cocktail with his lips if 
he would not drink, and the row ended in friend- 
liness. 

It was really the Wild West in those days. 
At Laramie station, on the Union Pacific Railway, 
a drunken cowboy killed the barkeeper of the 
Station Hotel. He was hunted down and brought 
back to the station, and after a lynch-law trial 
was sentenced to be hanged. As trees were no- 
where to be found, the boys hitched the murderer 
on the spike or crook which carried the com- 
munication cord on the Eastern-bound train, and 
passengers who had just had their breakfasts were 
greeted by the sight of a dead cowboy dangling 
outside the Pullman car. 

The Indians, when first I hunted in the 
Rockies, were very numerous and in some cases 
dangerous. We once had an exciting experience 
in Montana. We had been hunting elk, and had 
just shot a fine bull, when a whole herd dashed by, 
disturbed, I thought, by my shot; but one of the 
herd had been wounded by an arrow and began 
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to tail behind. Then an Indian, well mounted, 
galloped past us and drove another arrow into the 
beast, which fell. It was a fine sight, the wild 
man sitting like a centaur on his horse, with bared 
chest and arms and painted face. We threw the 
butts of our rifles into the air, and he lifted his 
hand, dropping his bow. .. . It was peace, and 
we foregathered. I knew a little of Indian sign 
language, and found out he was a Crow Indian, 
and that there was a large village not far off where 
he invited us to come. I was keen to see real 
Indian life in the wilds, so we moved our camp to 
a bluff which bounded the river on the other side 
of which the village was situated. The following 
day we rode across with our friend, who had come 
to fetch us, and found ourselves in a very large 
village, containing, I should think, about six hun- 
dred warriors, squaws and children. They were 
evidently on a hunting expedition, as there were 
no permanent houses, only tepees. We made the 
acquaintance of the Chief and several other 
warriors, and spent the day there seeing all that 
was to be seen and smoking the pipe of peace. It 
was just like one of Catlin’s pictures, and was most 
impressive, full of character and interest. For 
about a week we stayed in our camp, hunting 
every day, while the Indians did the same. Our 
friend came over daily and went out hunting, 
showing great skill with bow and arrow. He was 
a very fine type, and I have still some sketches he 
made for me of different animals; I gave him 
paper and a pencil, which delighted him. His 
pictures were wonderfully life-like and well exe- 
cuted, and he would have been quite a good artist 
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if he had had any training. One day he came to 
our camp downcast and anxious. After a time I 
succeeded in finding out that he was alarmed at 
the behaviour of some of the tribe, and hinted that 
we might have trouble if the younger braves got 
out of hand. It was certainly a risky time for us: 
four men with four rifles, some ammunition and 
six ponies, against six hundred Crows! We dis- 
cussed the matter and decided to vamoose that 
night after dark ; we were a hundred miles from 
settlements, and it was a great temptation to a 
band of warriors always keen for loot and even 
scalps. So we made up a big fire, bigger than 
usual, which would last on till morning, and about 
three hours before dawn we saddled up and moved 
off quietly, heading due north. We travelled all 
that day and far into the next night, keeping a 
smart look-out for any pursuit; but nothing 
happened, and we got safely back to our ranch. 
We may have been mistaken, but I am sure our 
friend meant well by us, and was undoubtedly 
alarmed at the temper of the younger warriors. 

I had also some experience of forest Indians 
in Nova Scotia—quite a different type, but fine 
woodsmen and fine trackers of moose, cariboo and 
bear. I spent about three weeks with two Indians 
in the woods, and if any one wants to recover 
health and nerves I recommend most strongly a 
hunting trip in a Canadian forest, and life in canoes 
on one or other of the beautiful rivers that run 
through that lovely land. The glorious colouring 
of the purple butter-nuts and hickory, the reds and 
golds of many of the bushes standing out against 
the blue-black of the pines; the soft swish of the 
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paddles in the canoe; the continual change of 
scene as the river winds past one, or perhaps opens 
out with a big lake or pond dappled with rising 
trout—could anything be more soothing? ‘The 
barren lands with their floor of coloured mosses are 
very fascinating, while the crisp air enables you to 
walk for hours without fatigue, with rifle and a 
pack of 60 lbs. on your back; and when you 
sit round a fire made of sweet-smelling logs, 
munching cariboo or bear-steak, and eating as 
dessert soda bread and blueberry or cranberry 
Jam, life seems very pleasant. Then a pipe and 
a delicious sleep on spruce branches end a 
perfect day. 

After leaving Nova Scotia we went to New 
Brunswick, and worked the barren lands for cari- 
boo, being fairly successful. It was a splendid 
trip, and the autumnal colouring too glorious for 
words. We trapped some musquash, otter, and 
beaver, and saw trails of many black bear, but did 
not get a shot. Then we spent a week or ten days 
on the Fredericton River, going to the headwaters 
and paddling down, ending by a moose hunt on 
one of the many lakes. It was a trip to be re- 
membered always. We camped one night near a 
farmhouse in a very remote part of the district, 
and I went up to the house to buy some milk for 
our tea. A nice-looking woman came to the door, 
and I asked for milk. She answered in what was 
at first an unknown language to me; I thought . 
she was a habitant and speaking patois French, 
but found I was wrong, as she was confused by 
my answer in French. Then it suddenly occurred 
to me that she was talking Gaelic, and I replied 
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in that language. 1 was right—she was a Kerry 
woman, and had no English; she was delighted to 
find a fellow-countryman, and we had many talks 
while there. She and her husband, who was away 
in the woods, had been settled in Canada for about 
ten years, and were very happy and contented. It 
was a curious life for such people, but they had a 
good farm, many cows, and were evidently on the 
road to prosperity in the new land. May they 
long keep up the old language and be a credit to 
their native land ! 

So ended a splendid trip, and we returned to 
England fitter, browner, and stronger than when 
we had left it. 

We visited the Wild West on another occasion, 
and one day three of us—my wife, an old 
friend and fellow-rancher, and myself—accom- 
panied by two cowboys, started out, all well 
mounted on steady cow-ponies, for a day with 
the buffalo. 

Prairie as far as the eye could reach, with the 
long roll of grass waves stretching to the horizon ; 
black dots scattered all over it, with every now 
and then a big black blotch where part of the 
main herd was grazing; a brilliant blue sky, and 
air that seemed to give one double life and energy. 
How good it all was! 

An old bull became aware of our approach, and 
began to stamp and paw the ground by way of 
showing us what a savage beast he could be. A 
splendid type of prehistoric days, and fearless 
enough, but he knew well what we meant and 
went galloping away in his unwieldy manner. 
Off we went, too, for the sake of the gallop—a 
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young cow or calf is best for meat, and the old 
bull is only for sport. Full gallop we kept on, 
_ heading the old chap and turning him time after 
time, past prairie-dog towns where the little dogs 
and owls sat at the mouth of their holes and, 
apparently, turned somersaults inwards as we 
thundered past. One of the cowboys went head 
over heels, his horse’s feet having gone into a deep 
burrow; he was up again in a minute, none the 
worse, but swearing furiously. Then on and on 
again, till at last the old bull came to a standstill 
and prepared for charging. 

Tired with our sport and anxious to get meat 
for the camp, we left the old gentleman to rest 
and sought the main herd. ‘There were thousands 
of them—as far as one could see, nothing but 
black forms browsing along. It was a wonderful 
scene, and one could almost cry to think that not 
one of those splendid beasts is now alive, and that 
the land that knew them for thousands of years 
will know them no more. No more will the brave 
and wild red man, with buckskin leggings, bare 
chest and arms, bow and arrow at back and spear 
in hand, dash among those countless herds and kill 
what he wants for food and raiment, for sinew and 
bone and arrow-head.° No more will the squaws 
follow their lords, with tepee poles trailing behind 
the horses, and the papooses strapped in their 
cradles to their backs. No more will the cheery 
camp fire be lit, the marrow-bones broken for that 
best of good dishes. No more will the buffalo 
dance take place after a successful week’s sport, 
where the tepees stand in the gloaming. No more 
will the young warriors learn to use spear and 
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arrow, and make love to the young squaws by 
telling of their prowess in the hunt, and how many 
beasts fell to their weapons. The prairies are 
deserted by their old inhabitants—the buffalo are 
gone—the red man no longer roams at will, but is 
herded into reservations, the prey of Indian agents 
and unscrupulous politicians. It is a sad, sad 
story—that slow extinction of a race in its native 
land. 

We rode gaily into the herd that began to 
spread out on our arrival, galloped up to a young 
cow, one merciful shot laying her low. The cow- 
boys dashed after the calf, and with deft lassoes 
soon brought the youngster to terms and an early 
death. We had meat enough for many days, and 
had only taken a toll of two from among countless 
thousands. At our camp supper the marrow bones 
were baked in the ashes, then split, and the best 
marrow in the world was passed round with toasted 
bread ; the stew of venison and dried vegetables, 
barley and oatmeal was ladled out to all. Then a 
pipe, and to bed. 

Once, while living at a ranch in Wyoming, 
I had occasion to go on business to the old 
Post, where the mail-coach stopped for change of 
horses, between Fort McKinney and Cheyenne, on 
the U.P. Railway. In those days road agents 
(robbers), horse thieves and Indians were many 
and dangerous, but I never carried arms except 
when out hunting, or in real Indian country; it 
‘was better to take one’s chance, and put one’s 
hands up when called upon. I soon cleared the 
forty miles between the ranch and the old Post, 
and proceeded to business. Meanwhile the mail 
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stage-coach from Fort McKinney came in with a 
few passengers, and we all had our dinner together, 
sitting down to a good feed of antelope steak and 
pumpkin pie. All the passengers were very silent, 
except one man who talked for every one. I was 
just finishing my meal, and every one had cleared 
out but this one gentleman, who at last addressed 
me. 

“You are a Britisher ?” 

Yes.” 

“Can you shoot ?” 

“No,” I said, “I am no good with a Colt, and 
don’t carry one.” 

That seemed to surprise him, and his next 
question was put rather pointedly : 

‘Would you like to see me shoot ?” 

“Yes,” I said, “as soon as I have finished my 
grub.” 

We went out on the prairie behind the house, 
and he drew his six-shooter. I noticed he had 
two—one ‘on each hip. “Here,” he said, « take 
this five-dollar bit and chuck it up in the air 
pretty high.” I did as I was told, as there is no 
use arguing with a man with two “ guns,” as they 
are called out West. Up went the coin. Bang ! 
went the Colt, and when I picked up the coin I 
found he had hit it plump in the centre. He did 
this three or four times, never missing, and at last 
seemed satisfied that he had made his skill clear to 
an ignorant Britisher. On getting back to the bar 
I called for drinks, and we became quite friendly. 
When the mail-coach pulled out, my new friend 
got up and started off with a “So long!” to me’ 
and the barkeeper. 
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I was getting ready to returm when the bar- 
keeper came up and cautiously took Ye on one 
side. Phe 

“ Say, Fitz” (my name up there), “ did yiz know . 
that fellow 2” 

“No,” I said; “ never saw him before.” 

“By God! you had a mighty lucky go that 
time. He might have shot you any minute, and if 
you had boosted at all he sure would.” 

“Why,” said I, “who was he, and why should 
he want to shoot ?”’ 

“‘ Well,” he said, “he has already got twenty or 
thirty chaps ; and he hates Britishers, and likes to 
wing them even if he don’t plug them.” 

«But who was he?” 

“Why, that was J. J., the outlaw. I guess 
he’s going to St. Louis, where he comes from.” 

I had often heard of J. J. and his murders, and 
thanked my stars I had got clean out. He was 
afterwards killed in St. Louis in a very mean way. 
A large reward was offered for his capture, but no 
one dared to undertake it; he was known to be 
the quickest and most certain shot out West. 
The police, however, succeeded in getting paid 
agents to take service with him, and one day 
when J. J. was hanging up pictures in his room, 
with the assistance of one of these men, he was 
induced to mount a ladder to set right a picture 
which had purposely been hung awry. When 
on the ladder, he was shot in the back and died 
instantly. 

_ While up at Fort McKinney an amusing 
incident occurred typical of wild life in those days. 
I was having dinner with the Commandant when 
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an orderly said G-—-— wished to see him. “Send 
him in,” said the colonel, and turning to me he 
said, “ You'll see the best tracker and shot we’ve 
got, and the greatest devil too.” 

In he came, six foot of humanity, half Indian 
and half South Sea Islander —a magnificent animal, 
but savage as a wild cat. He looked splendid in 
his buckskin, leaning on his rifle and waiting to be 
interrogated. ‘“ Well,” said the colonel, “what 
happened, G——?” “ Well, Colonel, 1 just came 
up with them on the one-horse prairie near Medicine 
Butt, and we began pumping, but they was poor 
shooters, and after a bit we got them all and never 
stopped pumping till they were laid out on the 
prairie. I got all the horses back, and theirs as 
well—a mighty poor crowd and no loss to any _ 
one.” ‘ Did you bury them, G—— ?” « Lord, no, 
Colonel! Why for? I left them to the coyotes— 
it was all they was fit for.” 

Such was the dramatic account of a fight over 
stolen horses, and it was accurate in every detail. 
Out marched G——, after drinking our health, 
and the colonel capped the story by saying, 
“There goes a useful but savage devil if ever there 
was one.” 

Soon after, this regiment of cavalry was ordered 
to Colorado, where the Ute Indians had broken out, 
and G—— (who was attached to the U.S. Army) 
showed fine scouting and fighting capabilities, but 
was, I believe, killed in an ambush into which the 
U.S. troops were drawn, and in which they suffered 
heavily. 

To show how chivalrous a race they are in 
Western America, I may mention that my wife 
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was staying at Estes Park in Colorado when the 
Ute Indians broke out. Estes Park was near their 
reservation, and my wife and her maid decided to 
join me in Wyoming, where all was quiet. She 
travelled by rail to Cheyenne from Denver, and 
thence by stage-coach and waggon 300 miles to 
our ranch. All the way she was assisted and 
looked after most carefully by the wild men of 
that country, and never met an uncivil person or 
heard a coarse expression. The cowboys of that 
day were a fine race and perfect type of N ature’s 
gentlemen. 

The finest sport I knew in the Rockies was 
hunting the big-horn, the great wild sheep of the 
canyons. They lived mostly in those precipitous 
cliffs, or on the edge, and it was very difficult to 
stalk them with any success; if feeding on the 
edge of the canyon they were generally out of shot, 
and if resting on the shelves and terraces of the 
precipice itself they were quite inaccessible. One 
old ram with a magnificent head used to give me 
daily amusement and instruction in stalking. He 
lived on the edge of a very sheer canyon, which 
in some places had terraces that one could travel 
with care, as the descent was about 500 feet. Day 
after day I used to watch him grazing on the short 
grass of the edge of the canyon, and day after day 
I made no progress, but got to know his habits, 
‘ which were very regular, as is the case with all 
wild animals. One very hot and sultry day—a 
rare thing in the Rockies, where the air is like 
champagne and the sky always blue in the autumn 
—he was very lazy and lay down a great deal after 
grazing, but always well out of range. A little 
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after midday he disappeared as usual over the 
edge of the canyon to sleep on the terraces below. 
After much searching, I had found out a point of 
vantage whence I could with my glasses recon- 
noitre the whole face of the cliff, so off I started 
and was soon searching the shelves for my friend. 
At last I espied him, fast asleep on a little shelf 
that looked almost inaccessible ; I noticed, however, 
that there was a terrace which commanded the 
shelf at a fair range, and if it could only be reached 
unknown to my friend I should have a sporting 
chance. 

I had to go down to the bottom of the canyon 
and then work up sideways; it was a bad climb 
down, but mocassins are grand footgear, and I 
reached the ground safely. Then came the upward 
climb, which was hard work on a very hot day, 
with the sun pouring on the red rocks of the 
canyon. Up and up I worked, rifle slung on back 
and ready for use, and after about an hour’s climb 
I reached the terrace which I had spotted as com- 
manding the shelf. There was the shelf all right, 
but I could see no ram so far. It was nasty and 
dangerous work crawling along the terrace with 
a drop of 300 feet below, and the short grass was 
very slippery; but on I crawled like a lizard, and 
trusted to the colour of my buckskin coat and 
trousers to keep me unnoticed. At long last I 
reached the extremity of the terrace, and could 
move no farther without falling into space; the 
shelf was well within range—but the ram was 
gone! I was feeling very angry and disappointed, 
and was just on the point of getting up, when I 
heard a slight noise above me, and a small pebble 
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dropped downwards. Looking cautiously up, I 
saw, above the shelf and on another point of rock, 
the ram grandly outlined against the sky. He 
had evidently not seen me. I knew if I killed 
him his fall might break his beautiful horns, but. it 
was my only chance and I was bound to take it. 
Resting my rifle on some moss on a rock (never 
rest a rifle on a rock if you can help it !), I fired. I 
heard the bullet thud, and saw the great ram fall 
headlong off the point to the depths below. I 
had to go back to my point of observation, and 
after some time I spotted him lying quite dead, 
apparently caught in some bushes on the face of — 
the cliff many feet below. Again I had to go 
down and crawl carefully upwards until I reached 
the terrace on which he rested; along this I again 
crawled and worked my way to where he was 
lying. He was stone dead, and after thinking it 
over I decided to push him still farther down, 
so that I could gralloch him in safety and then cut 
off his head. I pushed him off, and he rolled 
almost to the base of the canyon; here I got down 
to him and performed the gralloch, then cut off his 
glorious head. 

Taking off a strong sash I always wore, I 
packed him steadily on my back and started to turn 
the canyon, or at any rate find a valley or pass up 
it leading to our camping ground. After much 
weary walking and clambering, I found a sort of 
wide cleft in the canyon with a game trail, and 
after a long climb I found myself at the top again. 
Our camp was about two miles off, and as I knew 
every foot of the way there was no difficulty in 
finding it even as darkness fell. Soon I was back 
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in camp, eating a good supper of venison and 
drinking strong sugary tea, the big ram’s head 
lying at my feet. It now hangs in my billiard- 
room, admired by all who know anything of big 
game sport. 


CHAPTER XIII 
MORE OF THE WILD WEST 


Bear hunting was exciting sport in the Rockies, 
and I enjoyed it thoroughly. There are three 
kinds of bears in the Rockies—the grizzly or silver- 
tip, the cinnamon, a very big bear, and the small 
black bear, which is not socommon. The grizzly 
is not so large as that in California and Alaska, but 
can be a nasty customer if wounded, or if it is a 
she-bear with cubs. I had an exciting experience 
one day when out with a pal who was new to big- 
game shooting and was nervous as well. We had 
laid a bait for bears at the top of a hill; I placed 
him in a fork of a low pine tree while I sat a little 
lower down on a branch of the same tree, with my 
legs dangling near the ground. An old she-bear 
and two cubs suddenly appeared at dusk and came 
straight to the tree; she did not see us and began 
tearing at the bait. I hoped every minute my pal 
would shoot, as she was an easy shot, but he made 
no move. At last I whispered, “Shoot, shoot !” 
Still no shot, and again I prompted him. The old 
bear heard me, then saw me, and made one dash 
for my feet, which she very nearly seized. I fired 
- from my hip and luckily killed her stone dead, 
otherwise I might have been minus a leg now. 
My friend said he had got buck-fever and could 
not find his trigger, and was much ashamed of 
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himself. We skinned the bear, and next day when 
we came back to cut off some meat we found the 
two cubs making a feast off their mother. They 
had bolted when I fired and were too small to kill. 

Another time I was going out in the evening 
to set traps for wolverine, and luckily was carrying 
my rifle on my shoulder. I was following a game 
trail when, just as the sun was getting low, I saw 
a brown mass waddling towards me. It was a very 
big cinnamon bear. He saw me at the same 
moment, got up on his hind feet, and made an 
attempt to hit me with his paw, but I threw the 
traps at him; this upset his nerves, and he stood 
still for a moment. I dropped my rifle to the 
carry and fired off my hip, and as he fell, clutching 
at me, I fell into the bush out of reach. He was 
a magnificent specimen—a good 7 ft. 6 in. long— 
and is now in my hall at home, a very fine trophy. 

It was great fun to watch bears feeding on 
grasshoppers, beetles, and all sorts of small fry, 
turning over stones and searching for them in all 
directions. I used to lie out on the hills (the bears 
would often come quite close to one so long as they 
did not get one’s wind) or watch them through 
glasses, and sometimes there were five or six 
together. They are great fruit-eaters also, and 
used to devour the wild plums and raspberries with 
great gusto. 

To illustrate the strength of a bear’s jaw, I will 
tell a short story of what I myself witnessed one 
early morning. I had set a bait for bears in the 
shape of a rather smelly old buffalo bull I had 
recently killed, and started off before dawn with 
the object of seeing what chance there was for a 
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shot. Looking over a rock, I saw not one bear but 
six at the carcass, all silver-tips, and one old she- 
bear with cubs. This was more than I bargained 
for, so I lay low and watched them. The carcass 
had been gralloched, but the hide was on it, and I 
saw one bear deliberately and without any trouble 
wrench the leg of the buffalo almost out of its. 
socket with one pull of his paw; he must have torn 
the hide as well, which was quite half an inch thick. 

I heard of a trapper who, meeting a bear un- 
expectedly, had the whole of his stomach torn out 
at one blow, and naturally died from the effects in 
a few hours. I also knew a cowboy who, when 
out ranch-riding, met a cinnamon on the plains, 
and being a plucky fellow decided to capture it in 
a new manner. He galloped after it and roped it 
in successfully, and actually pulled the bear over 
and over, until at last he had to shoot it with his 
revolver. 

Horses are as a rule terrified of bears; I could 
hardly ever get mine to let me load them with a 
bear’s hide, and have taken many a toss in trying 
to induce them to do this. 

There were two kinds of deer in the Rockies, 
the black-tail or mule deer, the best venison I ever 
ate, and also the white-tail deer, found in the 
willow beds of the river. Both gave good sport, 
and contributed much to the savoury messes we 
used to concoct in our stew-pot. There was also 
on the plains the antelope, a lovely animal (called 
“ prong-horn ” by the natives) and very good meat. 
They were in great droves when I was in the West, 
but very shy; one had to try the Indian trick of 
putting up red cloth on a stick to engage their 
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attention while one crawled up to them with care 
and sometimes got a long shot. Wolves were also 
to be found. The big grey timber wolf was a fine 
fellow with a beautiful fur. I got a handsome rug 
made from the skins of four I had shot. 

The coyote was very common in those days, 
and one’s nights were sometimes disturbed by their 
incessant howling round the fire. They have a 
weird, uncanny note, and when a whole pack are 
yelling together it is most wearying and sleep- 
disturbing. Wolverines and foxes of all kinds were 
numerous, and I one day nearly got a black fox, 
which would have been worth a lot of money. 
Skunks in those days had not the value they have 
now. In our early days, when we had not learnt 
all about the animals of the Rockies, my wife- 
dashed off after a skunk and came back with her 
clothes so scented that for days one could have 
run a drag with them. I expect the poor old 
skunk is now much persecuted for his skin, which 
is in much request. 

Birds were in great numbers—swans, geese, and 
ducks on all the lakes; eagles and hawks innumer- 
able; while in the camp there was always the | 
buffalo parrot, with his saucy and jaunty step, as 
tame as any bird could be, and full of tricks to 
get hold of food of any kind. The blue jay, a 
beautiful bird, was very common, and there were 
many small birds with bright colouring. 

It was a glorious country, with its delicious 
champagne-like air, the great mountains snow- 
capped or forest-clad almost to the tops, while 
the grandeur of the canyons was sometimes 
stupendous, with great rivers running through 
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defiles in the mountains and flowing out on to 
the plains. A day in the Rockies was full of 
enjoyment, health, and intimate communing with 
Nature and her wonders. 

One day, when on my way to Cheyenne, wish- 
ing to rest and water the horses, I stopped at a 
wayside ranch owned by Jim H. Jim was a good 
fellow, but wild, as most men were in those days. 
As I pulled up the waggon I heard shot after shot 
being fired at the back of the ranch, with now and 
then a volley, as if a hard-fought battle was taking 
place. Having no arms, and having no wish to be 
held up by road agents or horse thieves, I whipped. 
up the team and pushed rapidly on to Cheyenne. 
On my return journey some days later I stopped 
at Jim’s ranch to inquire. I found Jim sitting 
peaceably by the fire, apparently none the worse 
for the fight, though I could see a few bullet 
marks in the room, and some of the windows were 
broken. 

“ Well, Jim,” I said, “had you a tough fight ?” 

«“ What fight ?” asked Jim. 

“ Well, when I was passing last week I heard 
great firing going on, and you all seemed to be 
having a bad time. I had no guns, or would have 
come in to help you.” 

“ By God!” exclaimed Jim, “ you had a lucky 
go-by and a clean run for your life. All that 
shooting going on was only me. You see, Fitz, 
[I had a go of the jim-jams, and I began loosing 
off in the house; then I got outside and loosed 
away at everything I saw. If youd chanced to 
come in I’d have plugged you sure, or you'd 
have plugged me, and then there’d have been 
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hell’s delight, as I was fighting mad and was bad 
for two days after. I tell you, Fitz, I was a bad 
man those days.” 

Well,” said I, “I’m glad I didn’t call, and 
will take care in future when I hear you out 
gunning round your house.” 

I had a very interesting experience in recover- 
ing, after a lapse of three years, an elk-head I had 
hung in atree. The story sounds rather tall, but 
can be corroborated by my partner. I was hunting 
on the borders of Montana and Wyoming, when 
I succeeded in shooting a very fine wapiti. We 
_ were in! Indian country, and had found signs 
that a party of Crows or Blackfeet, or possibly 
Sioux, were continually keeping pace with us; 
we were only four in number, and six ponies, 
while they seemed to be a party of about thirty 
warriors and no squaws with them. This looked 
rather unpleasant, and, after consideration, we 
decided to quit that country and move nearer to 
settlements. I was very loth to part with my 
head, but we could not pack it owing to its weight 
and size; so I found a convenient tree in a clump 
where we camped, and hung it up well out of 
reach of puma or wolf. I blazed the tree, and we 
started for the settlements. Three years after, 
a pal and I were hunting in Saskatchewan, Canada, 
with very little success; we had found the whole 
country overrun with the Stoney Indians, and 
game was very scarce. It was the first trip my 
pal had paid to the Rockies, and he was much 
disappointed. I suggested to him that we would 
go to the Northern Pacific Railway, and, starting 
from one of the stations on that line, make an 
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expedition south through parts of Wyoming and 
Montana, and come out on the Union Pacific. 
He agreed, and we carried out our plan, starting 
from Bismarck on the Northern Pacific. We had 
an English servant as cook, one cowboy, and our- 
selves with six ponies; I was to act as guide, as 
I had passed that way before and knew the hunting 
had been good. 

After leaving Bismarck, we worked south and 
got into game country, and my friend enjoyed 
some good sport. He seemed good-humouredly 
to doubt my powers as guide, but luckily I have 
the gift of locality and can always find my way 
again where I have once been; I told him, to 
reassure his doubts, that I would make a picture 
of a rock on the opposite side of a river we were 
approaching, and where we should camp for the 
night. He went across the stream and came back 
satisfied and reassured, as the rock was there. On 
we went again, still working south toward the 
U.P., now distant some 3800 miles; again he 
began to be uneasy, and to make him happy I 
told him I was presently going to pick up an elk- 
head I had hung in a tree three years before. He 
was very sceptical, but kindly made a show of 
believing me. After a few days I told him I was 
going to fetch it; he still looked incredulous and 
I went off feeling very anxious. But my curious 
gift stood me in good stead. In a few hours I had 
found the clump of trees, then the blazed tree— 
and there was the head safely hanging where I had 
placed it. That head now hangs in my hall at 
home, and iS a much-prized memento of many 


happy days. 
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We worked our way slowly on to the U.P.R. 
and had good sport, but the weather became very 
severe, snow falling heavily and making travel very 
difficult. At one time I thought we should have 
to sacrifice our outfit and get out on snowshoes. 
My pal was suffering from severe dysentery, and I 
shall never forget one night of great misery. I 
had been guiding to where there was a jump-off 
down a very steep canyon which would bring us 
down to the foothills; it grew dark before we 
reached the place, and I could not find it as it was 
snowing hard. I tried one place after another, and 
nearly lost my life at one of them, as I thought 
I had found it, but fortunately I pushed a rock 
' over first to see if it was a precipice or an incline. 
When a thud came up in the still air from many 
feet below I knew I was wrong. We had to camp 
on the brow of the canyon. It was a bitter night, 
and it was hard to make a fire on account of the 
snow, and the kettle would not boil, owing, I 
suppose, to the rarefied atmosphere. We were 
clustered under an old pine, when suddenly its 
roots took fire and burned the shoes off the cook, 
who was a cockney and much upset at our many 
discomforts. He burst into tears and cried out: 
*O Lor’! O Lor’! I do wish I was ’ome!” 

Every one roared with laughter, and we all 
cheered up, had some supper of sorts, and got into 
our blankets. But it was a miserable night. 

A journey to the Yellowstone Park, almost 
terra incognita in those days, leaves delightful 
memories. We started from a ranch in Wyoming 
and worked our way by compass over mountains 
and through forests to the wonderland. We were 
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a party of five—just two of us, with three cowboys 
and six ponies. The journey took weeks. Day 
after day we travelled on, and sometimes one of 
the boys would climb up any high tree or out- 
standing rock and look away to the west to see if 
he could discover the smoke of the geysers. 

One episode in our journey stands out as very 
exciting. We were following a game trail over 
the Owl Creek Range, and the first early snows 
were falling. We had found the trail getting more 
and more dangerous as we climbed high above the 
banks of a precipice which overhung a torrent. 
Suddenly our kitchen pack-animal missed its 
footing and fell over the edge. All thought the 
old horse was done for as we heard him clattering 
and rolling down, the kitchen pans flying in all 
directions. But not a bit of it! Down we all 
went, picked up our batterie de cuisine, and found 
the poor beast lying on his back, held up between 
two trees. We pulled him up, got him on his feet, 
and he shook himself and gaily climbed up to the 
trail again. The accident had delayed us very 
much, and night was falling as we came out on the 
top of the range into deep snow. The poor cayuses 
wallowed through it up to their girths; we, who 
walked to lighten our riding horses, were up to 
our waists. Snow was falling heavily, and we could 
find no level place, either rock or ground, to camp 
on. Never was such a miserable night, and never 
was a camping outfit more forlorn. At about 
1 a.m. we found a few ground juniper bushes and 
some rocks not snow-covered; here we camped, 
and by degrees the poor beasts gathered round 
a small fire we had lit, and I remember going to 
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sleep with an intelligent old mule’s head lying on 
my legs. The sun came out next morning, and 
a glorious view cheered us as we ate our breakfast. 
For miles stretched the Rockies, snow-covered, 
with the Teton Range and its twin peaks in the 
distance; we could trace the lines of great rivers 
below us, and far away behind us were the prairies 
we had crossed—but as yet no sign of Wonderland. 

For some days we worked down the side of the 
range, and at last found ourselves on the bank of a 
big river, which we called “stinking-water,” as 
there were evidently sulphur deposits in the neigh- 
bourhood ; here we camped to rest ourselves and 
the horses, as the feed was good and the valley 
sunny and bright. After we had been there a day 
or two I saw elk and black-tail deer moving down 
both sides of the valley, which was about a mile 
wide; by degrees the number increased till the 
whole valley was crammed from side to side with 
game, all working south to the plains. We had 
evidently come in for the great migration from 
the mountains to the plains as the snow was 
driving them down. It was a wonderful sight, as 
wolves, coyotes, and even bears joined in the trek, 
picking up, I expect, any of the weaker animals 
they could seize. We got all the meat we wanted, 
and saw magnificent heads which we coveted but 
could not touch, as we had no means of transport. 
There must have been thousands of wapiti and 
black-tail deer, and I would not have missed the 
scene for anything. 

We worked up the headwaters of the river, 
crossed the Divide, and at last saw in the far 
distance little jets of smoke. No Indian fires were 
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these—we were evidently nearing the Park. At 
last we reached the edge and saw below us the 
glorious Yellowstone Lake in its beautiful setting. 
My companion, who had been in Cashmere, said 
the scene was more magnificent than anything 
there; all I know is that it was wonderful. We 
got down to the lake edge and came on our first 
small geyser, with its boiling water flowing into 
the lake. Duck, widgeon, teal, and every kind of 
water-bird were there in innumerable quantities, 
flocks of trumpeter swans flew over its waters, and 
great trout rose eagerly on its surface. All round 
were park-like scenes, with giant trees, hills covered 
high up with forest, and above all the snow-capped 
mountains guarding this wonderland. The sun 
was delicious, and the air, ten thousand feet above 
sea-level, was positively life-giving. We visited 
all the geysers, saw the great bubbling, seething 
pool of red-hot water called “ Hell’s Half-acre,” 
and spent most perfect days all alone in that 
paradise of nature. I asked one of the cowboys 
what he thought of it all. He said that it “was 
sure grand, and the geysers were the best places he 
had ever seen for scalding hogs in.” He appre- 
ciated its beauty, but was practical as all Yankees 
are. 

I shall never forget the beauty of one Sunday 
when we crossed the Yellowstone River as it came 
out of the lake. It was gloriously fine, and we 
swam our horses across, having made a raft and 
put our goods on it. In mid-stream we stopped 
and caught trout of up to 10 lbs. by the dozen. 
We camped on the other side, and went down to 
explore the great canyon of the Yellowstone—a 
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magnificent sight in its wonderful colouring, cliffs, 
and ravines. One is glad to think this wondrous 
place is now a national park, though its solitude 
and peace have vanished with the advent of hotels 
and motor cars; still it is right and fair that 
Americans should realise by personal contact what 
Nature has provided for them. 

We stayed on, shooting and fishing, and at last 
got snowed up for a week; but after very hard 
work and discomfort we worked our way out to 
Virginia City, where we had our first bath for six 
weeks, and put on store clothes. 

On our road out we camped one night near 
the ruins of an old trappers’ hut, and as it was 
snowing we slept inside. My pal woke me up, 
and cursed me into heaps because he said my 
snoring had disturbed three or four skunks that 
lived under the floor of the hut, and the smell they 
had made running out had nearly asphyxiated him. 

But it was a glorious trip, and my pal, who 
came out to the West overwrought and brain- 
tired, came back a new man. 


CHAPTER XIV 
SOME GOOD STORIES 


I wave heard a good many stories—good, bad, and 
indifferent—during my life, and it may be worth 
while inserting a few of the best here. 

After Lord Morris had joined the House of 
Lords, I met him going down there after the recess. 
I asked him where he had been, and he said at 
Spiddal, his home in Galway. “Fishing?” I 
asked, “No,” he said; “I spent most of the time 
in the cemetery.” “What on earth were you 
doing there?” was my natural query. “ Making 
speeches to tombstones to get into practice for 
your Lordships’ House,” he answered. 

At another time we were both going to the 
House, and I said I supposed he knew all about 
the new Land Bill which was coming in, and had 
been consulted by Government. “Indeed, my 
dear fellow,” he replied, “I have been fifty years a 
J.P., thirty years a D.L., twenty years a J udge, I 
speak Irish, and have lived all my life in Ireland, 
and I have never been consulted by the Govern- 
ment on any matter connected with Ireland except 
about music—of which I know nothing.” | 

Lord Morris was a most delightful personality, 
full of wit, intelligence, tact, knowledge of Ireland, 


and a great Irishman. We were devoted friends, 
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and he came often to stay with us. At one time 
he, Judge Dowse—also a fine Irishman, and a 
great raconteur—and Father Healy were our 
guests at Granston, and I cannot remember another 
such a display of wonderful repartee, and such 
masses of good stories, each one vying with the 
other in a rapid fire of fun and drollery. 

Of a very dear old friend of ours many good 
stories were told. He was entertaining a large 
party for Punchestown ; every one had done very 
well, as was always the case, and one morning at 
breakfast, after a hard night, they were all toying 
with their food, when a wood pigeon flew across 
the bow window. Our friend, dropping his knife 
and fork, spluttered out: “Those were white 
rabbits! If they were black 1 should have known 
them by their colour.” | 

Another yarn about him is also amusing. He 
was a consistent hunting man, but hardly ever 
jumped a fence. He and a neighbour, a very hard 
rider, had fallen out over some trifle. One day 
the hounds found and led across some open fields, 
well gated. C , our friend, rode gaily on, with 
the hard-riding squire after him; C—— saw a 
low fence in front which he thought he could 
negotiate, but the hard rider, who stuttered badly, 
shouted out, “ W-a-r-wire!” C—— thought he 
had been called a liar by his enemy and dashed 
forward, and the pursuit continued for some fields, 
one trying to catch the other and each yelling at 
the top of his voice. 

Mr. Gladstone, when about to introduce one 
of his many Land Bills, thought he would consult 
one of the prominent landlords, Lord C——. 
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His secretary made a mistake and sent the 


invitation to Lord C——, our friend. He arrived 
at Downing Street and was ushered into the great 
man’s presence. “‘ Well, Lord C——,” said Glad- 


stone, “ I have asked you to tell me your views on 
the new Land Bill.” Our old friend, who had 
done himself very well and did not lack the courage 
of his opinions, stuttered out: “ Well, if you ask 
me, Mr. Gladstone, I’ll tell you what 1 think. It’s 
a silly, rotten bill, and will ruin every one, and 
damn well you know it! Good morning!” 

There was another story told of him when in 
the army in a crack cavalry regiment. He was 
being examined for his Troop by a very crusty old 
General; the regiment paraded, and Lord C—— 
was asked to put them through some drill move- 
ments. He stood motionless in front for some 
time, and then ordered, “ Change Front!” No one 
stirred. Again he roared, “Change Front!” No 
result. Again and again he repeated his words 
of command, and at last roared: “D——n it! 
Change Front somewhere.” Needless to say, he 
did not get his Troop. 

I have heard some good tales among the 
peasantry from time to time. An old car driver 
I knew, speaking of a man whose house we were 
passing, said he was “the sort o’ man who'd split 
a match to light a candle.” ‘The same old man 
had an awful smash with his car, and I asked him 
how he escaped. “ Well,” he said, “there was I 
on me back in the ditch, and the car upside down, 
and the little mare lyin’ on top of me kickin’ like 
mad. I thought I was killed, and I prayed to God 
to save me; and then I thought of the divil and 
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prayed to him too, and between the two o’ them 
I got out.” 

One day when going duck-shooting about dawn 
I called at an old woman’s house where 1 used to 
put up the trap. I knocked at the door and called 
out who it was, but the reply came back: “ You 
mustn’t come in, Master Bernard, I’m in me 
dishabille.” 

A well-known peer—Lord W. F—— who is 
noted for his strong brogue and country dress, 
went to meet the new parlourmaid at the station. 
She thought he was a jarvey, and told him to fetch 
her box. He did so, and they got on the car to 
go to the Castle, and she began to ask him what 
sort of people they were there. “Oh, dacent 
people,” he replied. “Do they drink at all?” 
«They do indeed ; they take a sup now and then.” 
“Do you drink yourself?” she asked. “Indeed 
I do,” he said. «Will ye have a drop now?” 
“1 will,” said he. The girl pulled out a big bottle, 
and taking some herself gave him the bottle. He 
took his drain, and they went on talking and 
drinking. When nearing the house the maid got 
a little alarmed. ‘“What’ll I do if they smell it 
on us ?” was her anxious question. “ Arrah, chew 
a bit of parsley and they’ll know nothing about it,” 
he advised. 
| They reached the house, and she saw no more 

of the jarvey. When dinner was announced, to 

the maid’s horror who should walk into the 
dining-room but her friend the driver. Going 
up to her, he asked, “ Did ye chew the parsley, 
Mary?” 

A British Tommy and an Irishman were talking 
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‘together. ‘Idon’t care a damn,” said the Ivrish- 
man; ‘“‘ I say God bless Ireland.” “And I,” said 
the Tommy, “say God bless Hell!” “ Right!” 
was Paddy’s reply; “every man to his own 
country.” - 

Belief in the Good People is still prevalent in 
many parts of Ireland. I heard a very pleasant 
story from Archdeacon Emerson of Bandon, a 
most charming companion and able literary genius. 
The story was that a man of Dunmanway, in 
Cork, had a hump on his back and was very much 
distressed about it. One day he sat down on a 
fairy rath near the village, and while dozing there 
he heard a great noise inside the rath. At last he 
distinguished the words which were being repeated 
like a song by many little voices—“ Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday—Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday.” At last he shouted, “—and Thursday !” 
There was a great uproar, the rath opened and 
out came the Good People, evidently delighted. 
«That was just what we wanted,” they cried ; “ we 
could not remember Thursday. What can we do 
for you? Just wish what you want.” “Id like 
this hump taken off my back,” he said promptly. 
“ Granted!” exclaimed they, and the hump dis- 
appeared and he went home a happy man. 

The news got abroad, and another hump-back 
came to him for advice; he told his story, and the 
humpy went off to the rath. He also heard the 
singing, but now they said “Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday.” He waited some time 
and then shouted “—and Friday!” Out rushed 
the Good People, but this time in a fury. “ You 
have spoilt our song— you have called out ‘ Friday ’ 
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—a bad day for our rath—and you shall be punished. 
The hump of the other man is added to yours, and 
you shall wear it always.” He went home a sadder 
man. 

I have known of several curious accidents—if 
they were accidents: I profess no opinion, but I 
have certain beliefs—which have occurred to those 
which have dug into or interfered with fairy things 
or places. A great friend of mine, a renowned 
antiquarian, told me he was going to excavate a 
certain fairy rath in Sligo. I begged him to leave 
it alone, but he was obdurate. He opened it, 
found nothing, and returned to Dublin, when he 
had a stroke from which he never recovered; of 
the two men who were with him, one died within 
a month and the other became crippled for life 
with rheumatism. In another case a land agent 
ordered his men to cut down a sacred thorn tree; 
they refused, and he took up the axe to do the job 
himself. At the first blow he cut off one of his 
fingers, and wisely left the tree alone. 

There is also belief in the Good People being 
able to get children away from their families and 
keep them, sometimes for good and sometimes for 
a time only. In Mayo I met one of these young 
people, who had “been away,” as the people call 
it, for five years. I examined into the facts, and 
it was quite clear that at the age of thirteen he lay 
down under a certain holy tree and disappeared. 
Five years afterwards he woke up under the same 
tree and went back to his little home, which was 
close by. In Tipperary, about ten years ago, two 
men and (I think) one woman were convicted of 
maltreating and killing the wife of one of the men 
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on the ground that she was a changeling. One still 
sees on the thatch of many of the old cottages a 
growing houseleek, which is a sure preventive 
against fairy incursion. 

I knew of a case of a woman in our district who 
went gathering sticks from some hawthorn trees 
on a fairy mound. She immediately developed 
stiff joints and was a cripple for many years. My 
mother sent her to Dublin to the best surgeon, but 
nothing could be done for her. Eventually some 
of her neighbours brought a fairy doctor from some 
distant place, who cured her at once. 

There was an old herd of my name at home 
who was a famed seer of Good People, and many 
stories he told me of their revels and dances, 
describing their music and dress. I remember 
once as a small boy trying to dig up a stone on 
a rath near home and how he blew me up vigorously 
for interfering with a house of the Good People. 
He believed implicitly in them, and so do I, and 
many of those who lived round us and all the old 
people do so to this day. Fairy doctors were well 
known and much utilised for cures of human beings 
or animals who had been fairy struck. The belief 
exists still in most parts of Ireland, and to this day 
there are men and women who have the power of 
minimising or counteracting the powers of the 
Good People. There are in the universe, I am 
sure, many types of being besides ourselves. Who 
they are and what their powers may be I do not 
know, but that they exist I am convinced, and I 
dare say some day, when we have got rid of our 
earthly body, we shall learn all that we now see 
through a glass darkly. 
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But I have wandered from my first subject. 
My father told me a good story of the West of 
of Ireland, where he went when a young man to 
stay with one of the great landowners. It was 
open house and there were many guests. On 
coming down to dinner he heard loud shrieks and 
some oaths, but could not make out what was 
happening. He and the other guests consulted, 
and eventually rang for the butler. My father 
expressed anxiety. ‘I hope no one is ill,” he said. 
“We heard some loud cries—perhaps we ought to 
go or send for the doctor.” “Tis nothing, your 
honour,” answered the old butler at once. ‘“ They’re 
putting a clane shirt on the master, and he hates 
the cowld of it and let a roar or two out of him.” 

Once we were staying at Adare, Lord Dunraven’s | 
splendid place in Limerick, when a huge garden 
party was given to the neighbourhood. As people 
were going away a very old and enormous sort of 
barouche came forward, drawn by two old horses 
and with an ancient coachman on the box. An 
old lady was leaving the party, and a very smart 
footman tried to open the door of the carriage. 
He tugged and tugged, then a voice came from 
the, box: “Lave that door alone! Any one but 
a damn fool would know that you can only open 
the eastermost door of this carriage. Go round, 
young man, and put her ladyship in.” 

There was once a very amusing officer in the 
Rifle Brigade, of whom several good stories were 
told. He was going to be married to a charming 
lady, but he was determined the ceremony should 
be private, and she agreed. He picked her up at 
her house and the hansom drove off, the bridegroom 
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simply saying to the cabman, “ Drive on.” After 
a while cabby put his head to the hole. ‘“ Where 
to, sir?” he asked. Tommy answered furiously, 
*T wish to God you would not be so d——d 
inquisitive | ” . 

At another time he was five days late coming 
back from leave, and was hauled before a noble 
duke who was in command in the orderly room. 
“Captain,” said the duke, “you are five days late 
coming back from leave. What excuse have you 
got to make? You have given extra duty to other 
officers,and I am much annoyed.” ‘Tommy hesitated 
for a little, then drawled out: “I’m afraid, sir, I did 
not start quite soon enough.” There was nothing 
more to be said, and the matter ended. In India, 
where he was A.D.C. to a certain general, in- 
vitations were issued for a ball; Tommy was given 
the duty and proceeded to send out the cards. In 
a few days indignant letters poured in. One man 
wrote, “ You must know my wife died years ago, 
and yet you ask her to your ball.” Another 
said he had been a bachelor all his life, yet he and 
his daughters were asked. A lady who had been 
a widow for many years was invited with her 
husband. Letters in the same vein kept coming 
in, and Tommy was sent for. He pondered some 
little time, and then explained: “ Well, I’m afraid, 
sir, while sitting in the church or walking through 
‘the churchyard I saw all these names, and that 
made me remember to ask them.” 

I recollect two good election stories; one is, 
perhaps, a chestnut, but the other is of more recent 
date. There was a contested election many years 
ago in which were concerned two eminent lawyers, 
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Curran and Egan. They fell out, and decided to 
try conclusions by a duel with pistols. They came 
on to the ground and were being posted, when 
Curran, who was a very tiny, thin man, called his 
second. ‘I want to speak to Mr. Egan.” It was 
agreed, and Curran went up to Egan, who was a 
very big, fat man. ‘Look here, Egan,” he said ; 
“JT am a very thin man and you are fat and stout. 
I’ve got a bit of chalk here, and I’m going to chalk 
my size on your body, and all shots outside the 
ring count for nothing.” 

The joke was good, and they made friends on 
the spot. 

The story of recent date is authentic, as I was 
a witness of what happened. At one of my father’s 
elections the nomination day was as usual being 
held in Maryborough Courthouse, but an unruly 
mob had got possession of the galleries, and no 
speaker could make himself heard. One of my 
father’s supporters was a magnificent orator named 
Burrowes Kelly, a splendid-looking man, six-foot- 
two, with a leonine head and long white hair 
brushed back from his forehead. He stood on the 
platform trying to get a hearing, and I shall never 
forget his pluck as he stood there alone, dodging 
all sorts of missiles hurled at him. He was 
evidently speaking, for I could see his lips moving. 
At last the mob became either tired of yelling or 
else wanted to hear what he was saying, and by 
degrees one could hear his voice—a very beautiful 
and powerful one. He gained their attention, he 
enlisted their sympathy, he played on their feelings ; 
he evoked enthusiasm for my father’s cause; he 
declaimed his ancient name, Irish ancestry, and 
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long residence at home, and asked, “was such a 
man to be defeated by a stranger and a bagman ?” 
The mob shouted with delight, and before half an 
hour had passed Burrowes Kelly was carried 
shoulder-high out of the courthouse and round the 
town. ‘The mob stopped under the windows of a 
priest who had espoused the side opposed to my 
father, and Burrowes Kelly called to him to come 
out. He came to the window and began to vitu- 
perate in no measured language. In his excitement 
his false teeth fell out; Burrowes Kelly seized the 
opportunity. ‘Look at that, boys! His lies must 
come out with his scandalous language, and even 
his teeth fall out for very shame.” 

I was present for most of the time at a very 
famous trial which took place at Maryborough, 
and saw the final scene. It is many years ago, and 
was much talked of at the time. There had been 
two or three very curious murders in the district 
of Mountrath, all perpetrated in the same way. 
Some man known to have a little money would be 
found, generally after a fair, where he had sold his 
beast, lying dead by some stream with his coat 
folded under his head; the doctor could find no 
wound, but the neck would be black and blue, as 
if the man had been throttled and the “apple ” in 
the throat broken. Suspicion eventually fastened 
on a man named Moylan, and he was arrested. He — 
was a retired soldier of enormous muscular strength, 
though not very tall. He protested his innocence, 
but circumstantial evidence accumulated against 
him, and he was put on his trial at the Assizes 
before Judge Monaghan, an old man. The trial 
was monotonous, and took five weeks, but the 
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evidence—all circumstantial—was conclusive, and 
Moylan was found guilty. The final scene was 
dramatic. The old Judge summed up, and was 
about to put on the black cap, when the prisoner 
jumped up, hurled the two warders right and left, 
and seized the iron rails of the dock, breaking them 
like willow wands. He was onthe point of rushing 
at the Judge, when he was seized by stalwart police, 
who held him down and by degrees forced him 
back into the dock. When sentence was pro- 
nounced by the Judge, Moylan broke forth. He 
raved and stormed; said he had committed the 
murders and many more; he had been a thug in 
India. Then he turned fiercely to the Judge. 
“Your old carcass will be rotting in the graveyard 
before I am hanged. My curse is on you, and will 
follow you to your death-bed,” he declared bitterly. 

He was dragged to the cells below, and the poor 
old Judge left the bench most terribly overcome. 
He died within six weeks! Moylan was not. 
executed, but got penal servitude for life; it is 
believed the old Judge interceded for him. He 
was killed at Spike Island while attacking a warder. 
Nature sometimes evolves such products— one-part 
man, and three-parts wild beast. 


CHAPTER XV 
SOLDIERS, STATESMEN, AND ACTORS I HAVE KNOWN 


Tue first general I knew well was Lord Wolseley ; 
I made his acquaintance during the Egyptian 
campaign, and I think I may safely say we became 
great friends. I saw a great deal of him when he 
was in command over here, and I spent a delight- 
ful week at Kilmainham, where my fellow-guests 
were Sir William Butler (a great soldier), Colonel 
Maurice (the literary adviser of Lord Wolseley, 
and a very able soldier), and Lord Wolseley’s 
brother, then on Indian service. I never heard 
before such an amount of interesting conversation 
on military matters, and as Lord Wolseley’s book 
on the Duke of Marlborough was then on the 
stocks those campaigns were thoroughly discussed. 

Lord Wolseley came to Doneraile twice on his 
tours of inspection, and held a review in the park. 
He also stayed at Granston for some manceuvres 
which he conducted in Queen’s County, and was 
kind enough to let me accompany his Staff and so 
hear all that was going on. It is a curious fact 
that both he and Lord Roberts selected as their 
final battleground an old pass in our hills where 
my ancestors and the Butlers had fought from time 
immemorial. Lord Wolseley tried one curious 
attack. He gave the artillery choice of ground 
among some hills, and ordered the infantry to 
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attack. They were quite successful, and the 
artillery had to retire vanquished. He was, in my 
opinion, the ablest soldier and most delightful 
companion I ever met. 

Sir William Butler was an old and valued 
friend, and he often stayed with us. He was a 
brilliant talker, a great soldier and organiser, and 
a very badly treated man. He told me all his 
experiences without heat or bias, and I felt con- 
vinced that his treatment had been unfair. I 
believe that if he had been listened to, the South 
African War would never have taken place, or at 
any rate would have been a very different affair to 
what it became. 

He was very entertaining about his experiences 
in Canada North-West during Riel’s Rebellion. 
He went with a dog-team all over the Far North 
under orders from Sir Garnet Wolseley, and visited 
the site of Fort Garry, where he was offered a large 
area of land at a very small price; if he had 
accepted it he would have been a multi-millionaire. 
He was a most delightful companion, and _ his 
autobiography reads like a romance. We saw a 
great deal of him, and also made the acquaintance 
of Lady Butler, the great artist, whose works have 
pleased so many thousands. His death was very 
unexpected ; I had met him a short time before at 
Limerick Junction, and he was looking hale and 
hearty. 

I met also, during the Franco-Prussian War, 
General Chanzy, one of the best generals at that 
time on the French side. He was a small, dapper- 
looking man, with a very clever, intelligent face. 
He was very kind to General Feilding and myself, 
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and showed us all that was worth seeing at 
Poictiers, in the environs of which he was at that 
time with his Staff. Unluckily for France, his 
life was a short one; he died a comparatively 
young man: 

I met General Sherman in U.S., America, and 
he told me much about the great campaigns in the 
War of Secession. He was an oldish man when 
we met, but evidently a good soldier and very 
keen about his profession. He gave us letters of 
introduction to the frontier posts in the Rockies, 
and the address shows how little was then known 
of that splendid country which eventually became, 
as it now is, the home of a large proportion of the 
white races ; he merely put on the envelope, “ 'To 
Officers Commanding in the Rocky Mountains.” 

The posts were often many hundred miles 
apart, with Indians roaming over the prairies, a 
few trappers and horse-thieves, and what were 
called “road agents ”—that is, men who attacked 
and held up the mail coaches. In those days the 
Union Pacific was just completed, and the mails 
were carried to outlying points by the Pony 
Express, a service of arduous work and consider- 
able danger; very many of the expressmen lost 
their lives by Indians and desperadoes, and yet the 
billet was a much-coveted one by the young 
frontier men of the day, as the pay was good and 
the life exciting. The passengers and goods were 
carried by mail coaches—great unwieldy carriages 
with high wheels and huge leather springs, drawn 
by four, six, or eight horses, and always going at a 
great pace. The vehicles were not uncomfortable 
once you got accustomed to them, and it was very 
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jolly crossing the prairies and going up passes in 
the mountains, with plenty of game, such as 
buffalo, elk, or antelope, continually in sight. 

I had a very kind and dear friend in General, 
now Field-Marshal, Lord Grenfell. I met him 
soon after his Egyptian campaign and also at 
Cairo, where I think he was Sirdar, and well versed 
in Egyptology. We were also invited by him to 
stay several times at the Hospital, Kilmainham, 
when he was in command in Ireland, and he had 
always many interesting people staying there. He 
became Colonel-in-Chief of my old regiment, and 
while in Ireland he took Rockingham—Colonel 
King Harman’s lovely place—for the shooting, and 
invited a lot of the old “ Onesters” to come and 
shoot. We had a glorious time, and killed many 
pheasants, woodcock, snipe, and other sorts of 
game, such as ducks and wild geese. The great 
lake near the house is an ideal one for flight shoot- 
ing, and, I fancy, for sailing in the summer. I 
hope we may meet again some day, as I never met 
a more congenial companion or a kinder host. 

Of Lord Kitchener I saw something during the 
South African War, but, as I was never attached 
to his Staff, I only met him at intervals, when I 
always found him, though silent and perhaps a 
little austere, a very interesting personality, and 
evidently a great organiser, if not a great tactician 
or strategist. 

I knew intimately many other good and able 
soldiers, among them General Pole-Carew, a very 
old friend, and “Star” Boscawen of the Cold- 
streams, the best of good fellows. My two 
nephews, Sir Douglas Dawson and General Vesey 
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Dawson, were both energetic and able officers. 
Colonel Patterson was, though originally an engi- 
neer, a very good officer and leader of men, who 
did very well in South Africa and again in the 
Great War, raising a Jewish battalion and seeing 
‘much service; he was also a delightful writer on 
things African, having written “'The Man-eaters 
of Tsavo,” and other books. 

Last, but by no means least, I come to Lord 
Roberts, whom I had the honour and pleasure of 
knowing fairly well. I had the privilege of serving 
on his Staff in South Africa as A.A.G., and also 
acted as galloper to him in the Queen’s County 
manoeuvres. ‘These manceuvres were most interest- 
ing, and took place in our end of the Queen’s 
Co., between Abbeyleix, Durrow, and the Great 
Southern and Western Railway Line. The idea 
was that a force coming from the south to attack 
Dublin was to be attacked, and, if possible, 
defeated, between Abbeyleix and the railway, 
and prevented from joining another force which 
was coming from the north. This was all very 
interesting to me, as I knew every inch of the 
ground and was able to assist Lord Roberts, who 
was acting as a sort of Chief Umpire, in seeing 
everything that was going on. ‘The first skirmish 
took place on the bridge over the Nore near 
Abbeyleix, which was held by the southern army, 
and a small detachment of the enemy tried to 
advance across it, but was held up, and had to 
surrender. The officer in command of the attacking 
force, who was made prisoner, became afterwards 
a great general, and is now a peer of the realm. 
The manceuvres lasted a fortnight, and in the end 
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the southern army effected its advance to the 
north-west, and was supposed to have joined hands 
with the other army advancing on Dublin. 

I witnessed a rather sad episode during the 
campaign on the hill behind Durrow, called the 
Ballagh. Of course all the countryside was out, 
and Lord Roberts and his Staff were standing on 
the hill. A Kilkenny lady asked me to introduce 
her to Lord Roberts, which I did. She introduced 
her two sons, who were both going into the Army 
at once. I heard Lord Roberts say, “I’m afraid 
they will not see much fighting unless they go 
out to India, but I am very glad they are to be 
soldiers.” ‘The shadow of the Boer War was even 
then on the wall, and those two boys were des- 
tined to die before Christmas—one shot through 
the head and the other dying of typhoid. 

We had at Granston for the manceuvres several 
young soldiers, one an old friend, Paul Methuen, 
who became a great General and is now Field- 
Marshal. All of them, except Methuen, died in 
the South African War. 

Life during the manceuvres was most delightful; 
we had lovely weather, and every one, including 
the country people, took a deep interest in all that 
was going on. The people were well paid for any 
damage done, and, I think, would have liked to 
have had manceuvres every week. Lord and Lady 
Roberts paid us a visit at Doneraile; he inspected 
all the troop-stations around and held a review in 
the park. He gave me a signed photograph, which 
I cherish as a memento of one of the kindest, most 
upright, and bravest of men. 

My dear brother-in-law, Sir George Higginson, 
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is a very well-known soldier of the Crimean days 
and a most popular Guardsman. Any one who 
has had the pleasure of knowing him will endorse 
my humble opinion that there never was a kinder- 
hearted and more honourable gentleman, one of 
the old school and of the best type. 

There are so many others whom I knew, who 
have done their duty to their country, that it 
would take many pages to enumerate them. I 
only hope that those who are still alive have as 
friendly remembrances of me as I have of them. 
They were all kind pals and brave soldiers. 

I have had the honour of knowing many states- 
men and politicians. Mr. Gladstone I used to hear 
often in the House and had several interviews with 
him on Irish matters; he was always most cour- 
teous and approachable, but I never was on friendly 
terms with him. 

In Lord Hartington I had a most kind friend, 
and when I was Liberal Unionist Whip in the 
House of Lords I saw a great deal of him. He 
was very amusing sometimes in his utter insou- 
ciance as to some measure, though when it came 
to a really serious problem no one could be more 
clear, able, and determined. He was undeniably 
a great English statesman, and I think the whole 
British public trusted him implicitly, as they cer- 
tainly were justified in doing. With Mr. Cham- 
berlain, I am proud to say, I had a firm friendship, 
and have often carried through private work for 
him, generally successfully. I was once or twice 
bidden to Highbury Manor and saw the beautiful 
orchids there, and was asked by him to speak at a 


great Unionist meeting in Bingley Hall, where I 
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addressed about 17,000 people. It was the largest 
hall I had ever spoken in; I was very nervous at 
first, but got on very well, being complimented by 
my host and by Sir Mount-Stuart Grant Duff, 
who kindly told me it was the best short speech 
he had ever heard. 

Talking of speeches reminds me of an episode 
when I first entered the House of Lords. It was 
my first speech, and I rather fancied myself. 
While I was speaking to what is, I think, the 
most trying assembly in the world, I overheard 
two old peers talking on the bench below me. 
One said to the other, “ I wonder when this young 
fool will end! What do you take for gout?” 
** Qh,” said his friend, “I never touch colchicum.” 
“ You're quite right, too—quite right. But I shall 
have another attack if this young idiot goes on 
babbling like this.” 

I had, however, one success later on when 
speaking in that House, as Lord Kelvin, the great 
scientist, clapped his hands loudly—which was 
quite out of order—at one of my periods, and I 
sat down immensely flattered. 

I heard Mr. Goschen (as he then was) make 
his celebrated speech in Drury Lane Theatre at a 
great Unionist meeting. It was a fine effort, and 
he ended up by saying, “ We will make our wills, 
do our duty, and, if necessary, die for our country.” 
1 saw much of him during his life, and always 
found him a sincere friend and able counsellor. 

Of Mr. Bright I saw a good deal in the House, 
as we were both interested in Irish Land Purchase 
_ and other Irish questions, and he helped me with 
advice as to my own efforts. He was a great 
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orator—I think the finest I ever heard, though 
the Duke of Argyll ran him very close. I shall 
always remember a speech he (the Duke) made in 
the House of Lords on the question of the Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland. He ended up 
a magnificent oration with these words (which are 
almost prophetic now): “When I can see from 
the hills behind my home the sunset shining in 
the windows of the houses on the mountains of 
Antrim, can I imagine or believe it is possible to 
separate these two islands? No! Again I say it 
is impossible.” He had a fine delivery, and looked, 
though a small man, a\highland chieftain. 
) Of Mr. Forster I have spoken elsewhere, and had 
‘the deepest respect; he was bravery and honesty 
personified. I stayed with him for a meeting at, I 
think, Leeds. He made a grand speech, and when 
some Irishmen in the gallery jeered at what he said 
of his affection for Ireland and his desire for her 
welfare he turned on them, saying, ‘‘ You can jeer 
at me here if you like, but you dare not shoot me 
here, as I am among my own fellow-countrymen.” 
Of Parnell I saw a certain amount, and am 
convinced that if he had lived Ireland would have 
been a better country to live in, and my com- 
patriots far wiser and more contented. He was a 
born leader of men, and understood his country- 
men absolutely. I had a curious interview with 
him at the Travellers’ Club, London. He came 
in a sort of disguise and under an assumed name. 
After a long talk, he agreed to support Mr. Gibson’s 
Land Purchase Bill, and then he burst forth against 
his followers, and his language was very forcible as he 
described their shortcomings. Redmond I was very 
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friendly with, and had a very high opinion of his 
rectitude, patriotism, and sound policy. He died a 
much disappointed man—a victim to that unhappy 
destiny which seems to overhang this poor land. 

I knew Mr. Lloyd George well in Wales, long 
before he became the great politician he now is. 
He was then a fine speaker and devoted Welsh- 
man. I remember when he came to lunch one day 
with my wife and me and some others, and telling 
my friends, as he left us, that he would make a 
great mark in the political world. And so he has. 

Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman was a kind 
friend of mine also, and recommended me for the 
Order of St. Patrick. If his solution for Home 
Rule Provincial Councils had been adopted we 
should not be in the state of chaos in which we are 
now being submerged. In Ireland everything is 
always done too late, and those who want to help, 
and know the country, are hunted out while the 
agitator or political humbug rules the roost. 

Sir Michael Hicks Beach was also very friendly, 
especially when over here as Chief Secretary, and 
I had the greatest respect for his determination 
and true perception lof the Irish problem in those 
days. Of George Wyndham no one can say 
enough. He was an able politician, a delightful 
friend, and the most versatile of men. He came 
to Granston several times when in Ireland, and I 
am proud to think by suggestions that I made 
I contributed, to a certain extent, in making his 
Land Purchase Bill the success it became. 

And now I come to my histrionic and literary 
friends. Of Irving I saw a good deal when at his 
zenith, and found him a pleasant companion, not a 
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bit vain of his great successes. He was a marvel- 
lous figure in The Bells, and as Benedict and King 
Lear in Shakespeare; but there was always about 
him the feeling that you were talking to an actor, 
not to an ordinary human being. 

Ristori, the great Italian tragedienne, was a 
friend of my mother’s, and I often saw her at my 
father’s house in London. She was a beautiful 
woman and a great actress, equal, I was always told, 
to Rachel, the great Tragedy Queen. Fechter 
I had a slight acquaintance with, and saw him at 
many plays. 1 remember once seeing him in, I 
think, The Duke’s Motto, when he made a cele- 
brated speech, and ended up by saying, “ Archairs 
of ze Guard wash.” “ And with good soap, too! E 
came a voice from the gallery. 

Through my brother-in-law, Mr. Wingfield, I 
met many stage stars—Buckstone, Boucicault, 
Nelly Farren, Soutar, Toole, Farren himself, Marie 
Wilton, and many others—all a very merry family, 
especially Toole and Nelly Farren. He was a 
great comic actor, and most amusing in private 
life, while she was the very embodiment of fun, 
wit, and humour, and just like quicksilver. I 
myself acted a good deal in private theatricals, 
my first appearance, at the age of ten, being as a 
frog in some extravaganza. At one performance 
at home I saw a very amusing scene. One of my 
brothers-in-law, a very good actor, was taking the 
part of the villain, and was supposed to attempt 
the murder of the heroine, his future wife. He 
was threatening to stab her, when several of 
the audience—composed mainly of tenants and 
labourers—rushed to the front and roared out, 
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“Ye shan’t touch Miss Florence. We'll murder 
you first!” It was a fine proof of histrionic art 
on the part of my brother-in-law. 

I acted once at Drury Lane with much success, 
and our play, for some charity, brought in a fine 
round sum. I was also often stage-manager at 
country-house theatricals, notably at Nunappleton, 
where my old schoolfellows, Billy and Fred Milner 
lived, and many a jolly, happy day I spent there, 
shooting, acting, and playing hockey on the ice. 
Country-house life in England and over here was 
most delightful: I am afraid I shall never know 
its like again, so many of my old friends are gone, 
and an old fogey like me is not wanted now. 
Many of the old places where I stayed have gone 
to a younger generation, or have changed hands 
altogether, or, alas! are burnt and derelict. 

Among literary men whom I have had the 
honour of knowing, one of my earliest acquaint- 
ances was James Knowles, editor of The Nine- 
teenth Century, and a great figure in the world of 
letters. He was a very able man and brilliant 
conversationalist, but dogmatic, as I dare say all 
clever people have a right to be. I well remember 
a remark of his about the women and men of the 
Karly Victorian age. I had been saying what a fine 
physical and mental race they had been. “Yes,” he 
replied, “ there was a great vintage in those years.” 

Stopford Brooke was an old friend of our 
family, and I saw much of him when I was young, 
and then again shortly before he passed away. 
His head was the most leonine I had ever seen, 
and his intellect quite remarkable. I heard him 
once preach very strongly against the practice of 
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offering prayers for rain or fine weather. He said 
that by so doing we were asking God to upset the 
whole system of the universe, and perhaps bringing 
on storms or drought in other districts beside our 
own. It was very sound argument, and though I 
have often joined in such prayers I believe that he 
was really right. One remembers the story of the 
Scottish minister who prayed for rain, and when it 
did rain steadily for a month he got up in the 
pulpit, and said: “ Lord, I asked for rain, but this 
is a deluge.” 

My cousin, Emily Lawless, was really one of the 
ablest of the literary race at this time. Her novel, 
Grania, had an immediate success, and was followed 
by others, notably Hurrish, and then her lovely 
poems, including the Wild Geese. She was a good ~ 
botanist, entomologist, and antiquarian, and on 
every subject she was full of information; one 
could ask her any question and be sure of getting 
a correct reply. She came of a great family whose 
members had been always in the forefront of Irish 
political and social life; an ancestor, Lord Cloncurry, 
was imprisoned in the Tower of London for his 
patriotism. Her mother was a Kirwan of Galway, 
and was the most fascinating old lady I had ever 
seen, with a sparkling conversation that reminded 
one of the best French salon. All that was witty, 
clever or beautiful—and Dublin in those days was 
full of all three qualities—used to assemble at 
Maretimo, her home on Dublin Bay, and nothing 
could have been more perfect than those assemblies. 

Lecky, the historian and philosopher, 1 knew 
very well and liked immensely. He was curious- 
looking, with a long, lanky body and oddly-shaped 
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head, but his talents were unmistakable. His 
earliest book, Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland, 
was a great guide to Ireland’s history, but was not, 
I think, enough read by statesmen of that day. 
All his histories were marvels of exposition, 
without bias or unfairness, and reflected his very 
lucid mind and marvellous power of reasoning. 
In the “ House” he was not so striking a figure as 
he might have been, but he was naturally a shy 
man, and though his speeches were faultless in style 
and argument he never caught on as one hoped he 
would. He was the sort of man Ireland needed 
badly, and if he had stayed over here and entered 
politics I feel he would have made a great mark in 
the country’s history. What we needed then (and 
perhaps even more so now) were well-balanced, 
unbiassed, and yet constructive intellects, full of 
sympathy for the wants or aspirations of the people, 
but at the same time able to restrain by in- 
tellectual power—which Irishmen respect—the 
idiosyncrasies and waywardness of the native 
character. 

Among other interesting personalities I have 
known, I number Madame Olga de Novikoff, a 
Russian notability and well known in the political 
world. She was—or is, as I hope she is still alive 
—a very able woman, with a great fund of humour 
and a prodigious knowledge of human nature. 
She stayed with us when I came of age, and 
probably studied the Irish question from the 
Russian standpoint. 

One of the most charming of men was 
Alexander Carmichael, author of Cannina Gadelica 
and a great Gaelic scholar. He travelled all the 
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outer islands—Hebrides, Orkneys, etc.—and took 
down the folk-lore, folk-songs, and all customs and 
characteristics. He gave me a stick which had 
accompanied all his wanderings, and this I treasure 
with care and affection as belonging to one who 
had the kindest heart and a most perfect nature. 

Another valued friend was Arthur Kavanagh— 
a wonderful man. Deprived by nature of arms 
and legs, he was still able to do everything an 
ordinary mortal could do. He could ride, shoot, 
fish, paint, travel, and became a member of 
Parliament. He had a great intellect, and was 
our stand-by in the bad Land League times ; his 
courage was phenomenal, and his devotion to 
Ireland and her interests worthy of a descendant 
of «Art O’Kavanagh ”—one of Ireland's greatest 
chiefs. 

Professor Mahaffy was an old and esteemed 
friend, and often came to our place for fishing or 
shooting. He was a fine fisherman, but I saw 
a curious instance of how capricious salmon are 
on one occasion when he was plying the rod. 
Lord Rosse and the professor were fishing on the 
River Nore, and, Lord Rosse being no great fisher- 
man, it was decided that Mahaffy was to take the 
pool in front of him. He fished on and on and 
never got a rise; then Rosse began, and he killed 
two fish in the pool Mahaffy had just fished with 
such bad result ! 


» 


CHAPTER XVI 
PERSIA 


I THINK it was in the early autumn of 1881 that 
an old pal and I started for a tour to Persia. We 
had been invited by our Minister, Sir A. Nicolson, 
another old- friend, to join him at Teheran. We 
travelled via Vienna, Schmerinska J unction, and 
Kieff to Odessa, where we embarked in one of the 
Black Sea steamers—charming craft and most 
comfortable, with real beds and every luxury; we 
landed at Batoum, whence we took rail to Tiflis. 
It was a delightful journey, with the Caucasus 
Mountains on all sides of us and rich, fertile 
valleys in between, It is a splendid country with 
picturesque natives. 

We arrived at Tiflis, a beautiful town with a 
rushing river running near it; it had good hotels, 
and the streets were gay with splendidly-dressed 
natives — Mingrelians, Circassians, Georgians, 
Tartars, Kurds, and other tribes of Central Asia, 
who had come in for trade, ete. We called on the 
Governor, who was most courteous and gave us 
permission to carry our rifles and other trappings 
into Persia. 

We left Tiflis for Baku by rail, through a fertile 
country at first, with fruits of all kinds in abundance 
—oranges, melons, grapes (Muscat) in huge bunches, 
and figs, all to be had for nothing. The native 
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wines are quite good, very clean and pure to the 
palate once you get over the taste of the leather 
bottles in which they are kept. At Baku every- 
thing smelt, tasted, and felt petroleum. The 
town, being entirely a manufacturing centre of 
the oil industry, is not prepossessing, standing in 
a sandy plain on the shore of the Caspian Sea. 
We saw one of the wells being opened, a beautiful 
sight, the oil going up into the air 70 feet or more, 
a dazzling stream of golden-brown against the 
blue sky ; the well was then capped (as it is called) 
and the oil conveyed to the pipe-linés for trade 
purposes. We visited the old Persian _ fire- 
worshippers’ temple, in which the fire—a small jet 
or flame on an altar—was never extinct, and which 
disclosed the secret of the existence of the great 
reservoir of oil in the earth to some sharp explorer 
or engineer. 

We embarked for Enzeli, in Persia, on a cranky 
steamer that had at one time been a Thames 
steamer. Our captain was a Persian, who waddled 
about in slippers, and now and then climbed up 
the one mast of the boat to see where he was. 
There were one or two Russian officers in gorgeous 
uniforms, and the rest of the passengers, to judge 
by their looks, represented every class of Central 
Asian bandit, all armed to the teeth; but as all 
were very sea-sick, barring ourselves, they were 
quite inoffensive. On arriving at Enzeli we were 
put in a seashore palace belonging to the Shah, 
with a lovely garden of oranges, lemons, and 
shadock. Next day we crossed Lake Enzeli, 
famous for huge trout and masses of wildfowl, 
and at last reached Resht itself, a busy little town, 
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where we settled down to arrange our journey to 
Teheran. We had luncheon with the Governor, 
a civil young man, and after the coffee hubble- 
bubbles were passed round. I, not being a smoker, 
merely touched the mouthpiece, but my pal inhaled 
a big breath of smoke and rose-water combined, 
and was nearly hors de combat for a short time. 

We started for Teheran by Chaparhaneh (I am 
not sure if my spelling is correct) ; anyhow, it was 
a journey made by relays of horses, as we rode all 
the way and stopped at one rest-house after another. 
It was hard work ; the ponies were bad, the roads 
mere tracks, and one had to go at a sort of rough 
lope to cover the ground. The scenery everywhere 
was lovely; at first subtropical, with magnificent 
forests; then came mountains and_break-neck 
passes where we had to halt sometimes to let 
caravans of camels and donkeys pass. The paths 
were now and then so narrow, with a fall of many 
hundred feet, but it was all one could do to push 
the donkeys to the outside edge and keep the 
inside oneself. The glow-worms and fireflies were 
brilliant, and one could read small print by 
their assistance. The long-haired tiger lives in the 
jungles, but we never encountered any ; we thought 
we heard one roar, but that was all. I saw some 
splendid skins at Resht. 

We crossed the mountains and came down into 
the plains, where we crossed the bridges built by 
Xerxes and Darius. Everywhere distances are 
measured by the farsakh, or parasang of Xenophon, 
and I think we must have crossed the route of the 
ten thousand in one or two places. In going 
through one village I plucked a lemon off a tree 
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and, thinking it a sweet one, sucked it vigorously ; 
it was so bitter that I nearly choked, fell off my 
pony, and could not breathe at all for some time. 
It was only for a few seconds really, but it felt 
like hours. .We eventually arrived at a large post 
station, where we met the only four-wheeled 
vehicle then in Persia—a brougham belonging to 
the Sheik, which he had placed at our disposal. 
We were so weary after our long ride (we had not 
slept in the saddle) that we fell fast asleep the 
moment we started, and found ourselves all 
jumbled up next morning when we awoke, coming 
into Teheran. The food on our journey was 
quite fair—chickens, eggs, figs, pomegranates and 
grapes. We learnt the proper way to eat a 
pomegranate, which is to bruise it well first on 
the pummel of your saddle, and then cut a hole 
and suck the juice, which is delicious. 

We entered one of the gates of Teheran, where 
a guard of tatterdemalion Persian soldiers presented 
arms, and drove on to the Legation. It was delight- 
ful to meet my old and dear friends, Sir Arthur and 
his wife, and they were, as ever, most hospitable. 
The Legation was a good house in a fine garden, 
We were soon out in the town itself, seeing the 
bazaars and learning our way about. I need not 
describe Teheran, as many have done this before, 
but will just stick to the story of our personal — 
adventures. Finding that an old friend of mine, 
the Persian Ambassador in London, was here, I 
went to see him, and instead of the merry, pros- 
perous man I had known, I found a much-alarmed 
old gentleman. He told me he had incurred the 
anger of the Shah and was in daily dread of being 
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handed a “cup of coffee” (poison). Luckily for 
him, before my visit ended he was restored to 
favour and allowed to go back to London, but he 
told me no power on earth would tempt him to 
return to Teheran. The Shah, an able and rather 
unscrupulous despot, could be very cruel, and the 
manner in which he killed the Babis, or Persian 
religious reformers, was horrible. They were 
buried in the sand up to their necks, with their 
heads out, and thus left to die. Others, again, were 
horribly tortured. 

The bazaars in Teheran were very large, great 
covered streets given up to all sorts of trades, and 
each district had its own bazaar. The sword- 
makers were having a busy time, and I saw many 
Afghans buying arms; they were followers of 
Ayoub Khan, who afterwards became a candi- 
date for the throne of Afghanistan. The Afghan 
is a fine-looking cut-throat with a Jewish type 
of countenance and a swaggering walk. In the 
bazaars I bought a lovely enamelled Khalian stand 
with the maker’s name on it; it was, 1 was told 
by an expert, made in 1600, and is now in my 
home. <= 

One day we went to see the treasure-house 
of the Shah—a wonderful sight. There were 
masses, of gems there, and a large glass bowl, 
about three feet high and two feet wide, was full 
of pearls from the Persian Gulf; there were also 
heaps of turquoises from the Persian mines. 
Nearly all the jewels were uncut. There were 
lovely old helmets and armour, and many swords 
and scimitars, all with jewel-encrusted hilts and 
scabbards. I was told that under the beautiful 
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tiled tank in the Shah’s Palace there was a treasure- 
house full of gold—two or three millions in gold, 
my informant said. I hope that the Bolshevists 
or other marauders of Persia have not found it, 
and that it is still in safety. 

After some days we were admitted to an 
audience with the Shah, who was most gracious 
and did not act to us as he is credited with doing 
to those who displease him; then he takes off his 
spectacles and looks at his interviewer with the 
points towards him. He asked many questions, 
and was much interested in our stories of big- 
game hunting; he said he wanted to kill an 
elephant, and inquired if there were any in England. 
A good story is told of the Shah when he did 
come to England. He was taken to the Tower 
of London, and was greatly interested in the block 
and the axe; he said he wanted to see some one 
beheaded, but on being told there was no one 
ready at the moment he promptly offered one of 
his own retinue, and was much annoyed because 
the officials refused his request. 

It was very amusing to see the Shah going off 
on a hunting expedition, with his twenty or thirty 
wives all strapped into baskets, one on each side 
of a mule or pony. First rode the Shah, a fine 
horseman, then many guards, huntsmen, and re- 
tainers, the chief huntsman wearing a cap just 
like our huntsman’s cap; then came the wives all 
squealing and talking, but so muffled up in the 
baskets that one could see nothing of them, only 
hear the very shrill tongues; of course eunuchs 
guarded them, and the populace was told to look 
down as they passed. Every Persian woman in 
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the town goes out in a sort of black overall which 
leaves only her eyes showing, and I hear that in 
the richer houses they wear a dress like that of 
ballet dancers. Some Shah, perhaps, saw a ballet 
once and ordered all his ladies to be thus arrayed, 
and the nobles and others followed suit. 

The Shah kindly offered us a week’s shooting 
at one of his hunting lodges, and we gladly accepted. 
The lodge was up in the mountain near Teheran, 
and we found great preparations made for our 
entertainment. ‘There was a guard of honour, a 
band, a first-class Persian chef, excellent champagne 
and claret, and last, but not least, a select band of 
dancing ladies! The hunting was very interesting. 
One day we would go out hawking—a very pretty 
sight, as we hawked gazelles with a small kind of 
eagle—and rode hard over the plains among the 
hills. We had excellent horses, fast and surefooted. 
Then the next day we would try for ibex, or the 
small mountain sheep of those hills, and terrific 
was the galloping and banging as we all charged 
uphill and down at full gallop; I always wondered 
some one was not killed between casual rifle fire 
and precipitous descents. The Persians rode in 
frock-coats, silk trousers, and slippers, and how 
they kept their feet in the stirrups I cannot 
imagine. 

Our week ended, we returned to Teheran and 
arranged for a trip to Mazanderan province, where 
we hoped to kill maral, or the wapiti of this 
branch of the Elburz range. We had permission 
from the Shah, sealed with his seal, to kill maral, 
as we thought these deer were called ; but it turned 
out that maral, or some such word, meant also 
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pheasant. We started off on horses for ourselves, 
and mules for our baggage and guide. We had 
a very interesting trip, as we saw a new type of 
country, like a much-enlarged Switzerland with 
villages fastened like swallows’ nests to the hill- 
sides ; here and there were wide plains well culti- 
vated, and again precipitous mountain passes; 
beautiful streams full of trout, which I saw the 
villagers catching with a casting net. On one 
occasion we were riding along a mountain path 
just at dusk, anxious to get into camp before dark. 
I was following the guide, when suddenly he and 
I and the horses collapsed into a huge hole; I 
thought we were falling down a precipice, but 
yells and screams and a strong smell of burning, 
with the light of torches round us, showed we had 
fallen through the roofs of some houses! My 
horse and I were in the anderoun (Persian harem), 
hence the screams, and my guide was in the 
adjoining house. There was great jabbering and 
turmoil for some time, but a few Araus (about a 
shilling) put things right. 

We shot a few pheasants and other birds, but 
saw no wapiti or red deer; there were some 
marshes full of wild boar, and, I fancy, good pig- 
sticking could be obtained in Persia. It was very 
picturesque in some of the better-class villages to 
see the inhabitants sitting at evening under a big 
chinar (plane) tree, which grows to an enormous 
size, and to watch the village barber shaving their 
heads, while other notabilities bandied poems and 
stories among themselves—perhaps the poems of 
Omar Khayyam and many other charming Persian 
poets were among them. The Persian peasant is 
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a great liar, but harmless, and certainly no soldier ; 
I should say that all he wants is to be let alone 
and allowed to till his land in peace. 

Every now and. then we saw tribes of the 
Illyats, or nomad people of Persia. There are a 
great number of them, and they roam at will all 
over the country, riding their little oxen and even 
their sheep. While we were in Teheran, a British 
employé of the Telegraph Service, while riding 
outside Teheran, was robbed and assaulted, he 
said, by Persian banditti. The matter was reported 
to the Shah, and he decided that the Illyats had 
done it, so he sent for the nearest tribe and had 
the whole lot—men, women, and children—basti- 
nadoed. But the telegraph man never got his 
money back! The Shah may have been right ; 
anyhow, every one was well frightened and no 
more robberies were committed. 

A story anent the autocratic powers of the 
Shah, or his representative, was told me while at 
Teheran. The Zil es Sultan, his eldest son, I 
think, was Governor at Ispahan. A bread famine 
occurred in the town, and the bakers put up their 
prices to famine level. The Governor sent for all: 
the bakers and said that unless the price of bread 
came down in a fortnight things would be un- 
pleasant for them. At the end of the fortnight 
there was still no change, so again the Governor 
sent for the bakers, but this time he bid them to a 
great feast. They had excellent fare—soup, fish, 
pillaus of rice, kabobs, and all delicacies of the 
season. When supper was over the Zil es Sultan 
spoke. 

“Gentlemen, you have had an excellent supper, 
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and I noticed that you particularly appreciated the 
soup. Now, I ordered you a fortnight ago to 
lower the price of bread, but you neglected my 
order. I again order you to lower the price in 
one week’s time from now. -The head of the 
Master Baker was in that soup, and your own heads 
will successively follow and be used as soup until 
bread is cheap enough.” 

They departed sadder but wiser, and prices 
became normal. What a pity that over here, 
where profiteering is so rife, we cannot put the 
head of some eminent profiteer in the soup! 

When at Teheran we were lucky enough to 
witness the commemoration of the Shah’s birthday 
—a very notable occasion. We sat in a sort of 
courtyard of the Palace, with wings running back 
at right angles from the main palace crowded with 
sightseers on the flat roofs, and several bands at 
intervals. A long tank full of water, turquiose- 
blue in colour, ran down the centre of the court- 
yard, while chinar trees gleamed like silver against 
the sky ; and orange and shadock in full fruit filled 
in the background, ‘To our immediate front one 
of the great halls of the Palace was closed in by 
heavy curtains. Round us were grouped all the 
ministers, chiefs of T'urkoman tribes, and headmen 
from villages and provinces. The Persian frock- | 
coat was much en évidence, but some of the chiefs 
wore bright-coloured clothes, while the guards and 
soldiers had donned their best apparel for the day. 

After a fanfare of trumpets the curtains were 
pulled aside and the Shah was perceived, dressed 
as a Turkoman chief, on a raised dais. He was 
greeted by all present. He then, still sitting, 
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asked how the cattle, sheep, goats and crops were 
prospering. The reply was unanimous—every- 
thing, owing to his rule and will, was prosperous. 
Never had there been so many cattle, sheep or 
goats! Never better crops! Then the curtains 
were drawn and the bands played gaily. 

Once again the curtains were pulled back, and 
the Shah appeared sitting on what is, I believe, the 
Peacock Throne of Delhi. He was now in frock- 
coat and black fur caftan, with diamond aigrette 
in his cap. Everybody salaamed. Petitions were 
presented to him, and robes of honour were given 
to favourites. Again he addressed his people and 
asked if all was well with them. With one voice 
they asserted that all was well, solely owing to his 
rule and beneficence. 

Again the curtains fell, and the ceremony was 
over. The soldiers marched away, the bands 
played, ‘and during the evening all Teheran re- 
joiced, and we dined in a great state at the Palace. 
An excellent dinner and some Reed music ended a 
very pleasant day. 

Soon after this we left Teheran with great 
regret. It was really a very charming city, with 
Demavend, the snow-clad volcano, towering above 
it, and the old fire-worshippers’ city of Rey not far 
distant. I bought many beautiful curios while 
there. We left our esteemed hostess and host 
with much gratitude for their kindness, and worked 
our way back. After leaving 'Tiflis we went down 
by carriage along the Vladi-Kavkas pass at break- 
neck speed; it is full of zig-zags, with a precipice 
on one side and a rushing river below—but it was 
exciting and the scenery magnificent, On our 
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return journey we got a glimpse of Mount Ararat, 
where it is said that a piece of the Ark still rests. 

We passed close to the Crimea on our sea 
voyage, saw Yalta and the palaces of the Czar 
and other Russian Grand Dukes—all, I suppose, 
now inruins. It is a lovely land, far more beautiful 
than the Riviera to my mind. We stopped at 
Sebastopol and visited the battlefields; the short 
distance between the opposing forces struck one 
as remarkable, but in those days the long-range 
rifle and the high explosives were unknown ; men 
fought at close range and used the bayonet freely. 
We returned via Moscow, a splendid city, and the 
Kremlin is magnificent. A Russian gentleman in 
the train told me a curious story. A neighbour of 
his, a large landowner, had among his serfs a very 
intelligent youth who had trained for a doctor. 
This young man made great friends with a tame 
bear that lived in the yard, and they used to walk 
out together. Unluckily the young man gave 
‘way to drink and so did the bear, and they were 
constantly to be seen reeling home from the village 
public. At last matters got so bad that the land- 
owner told the young fellow that he must go; and 
that day, coming back with the bear, both very 
drunk, he committed suicide on the road and the 
bear lay down beside him. When he was buried, 
the bear climbed the tree near the grave and 
refused to come down, dying of starvation near his 
friend. 

Neither my pal nor I liked Russia. Too many 
police agents and detectives made one’s life a 
burden, and one was always signing papers and 
saying where one came from and where going to, 
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who one’s grandmother was, etc. We shook hands 
as we left the frontier behind us, and decided 
neither of us ever wanted to see Russia again. 

Another excursion I made was to Constanti- 
nople and Asia Minor. I went at the invitation 
again of my friend, A. Nicolson, who was then 
Secretary of Legation there, Mr. Goschen being 
Ambassador. We took many rides to the forests 
round Constantinople, saw the sweet waters, visited 
the bazaars, and enjoyed a memorable time. I 
met Baker Pasha, who had commanded a division 
of Turks in the Russian War. He was most 
interesting and told me many tales of the fights 
he had been in; I remember one curious story 
illustrating the fighting power of the Turk—lI 
think it was in Asia Minor it occurred. The Turks 
had been heavily defeated and were retreating 
slowly, Baker at his wits’ end to know what to 
do. He asked his chief of staff, a Turk, for 
advice. “Sound the call to Allah all along the line,” 
he replied. ‘The trumpets pealed out the sacred 
eal]. The Turks rallied, turned on the Russians 
and drove them pell-mell from the field, using only 
the bayonet. The Turk is a fine fighter, and even 
in this last war showed himself a chivalrous foe. 
The town Turk is a poor creature, bred in the 
harems and educated at Paris, with no backbone, 
but with all the vices of his race. Of course there 
are exceptions, but I found that my opinion was 
shared by most of those who had lived among 
them. 

I saw the Selamilik, or Friday Festival, when | 
the Sultan goes from his Palace to pray at one 
of the mosques. It was a fine, barbaric scene. 
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Crowds lined the streets, and guards and soldiers 
in really gorgeous uniforms marched backwards 
and forwards. ‘The Albanians and Asia Minor 
troops were exceptionally fine men. At length 
the Sultan approached in, as far as 1 remember, a 
closed carriage, with his Vizier and other Ministers 
walking beside it. The Turkish patrol was played 
as the cortége swept past, with loud cries from the 
bystanders, and the peculiar Eastern greeting 
yelled by the women on the housetops. The 
return was the same, though not-so dignified in its 
arrangement. 

I was introduced to a Mr. Jenner, who kindly 
agreed to accompany me in a short tour to Asia 
Minor. We made our plans, and crossed the Bos- 
phorus to Brusa, formerly the capital of the 
Turkish power before Constantinople was taken. 

It is a lovely old town, with perfect bazaars and a 

kaleidoscope of Asia Minor costumes. There are 
one or two good mosques, but nothing to equal 
Santa Sophia at Constantinople, which is a wonder- 
ful structure, and imposing in its simplicity. I 
saw it one night when there must have been 
hundreds of worshippers present. I was in the 
gallery, and I was never so struck by the fervour, 
or fanaticism, of Mohammedan worship as when I 
saw the whole mass prostrate themselves, and 
‘touch the floor with their foreheads in perfect 
unison; it was as if a great wave of black and 
white had fallen on the sand, then risen, and fallen 
again and again. 

But to return to Brusa. We left that place, 
and with our little cavalcade crossed the plains 

skirting the banks of the Phasis, and reached the 
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foothills of Mount Olympus. Up this we toiled, 
through woods of laurel, daphne, and chestnut. 
While crossing the plains we met a shepherd boy 
with his flock of sheep, which he was leading 
while playing a soft tune on a pair of pipes—a sort 
of flute; it reminded one of the old Biblical and 
classical tales of the sheep following the shepherd. 
Just before sundown, all the men working or 
ploughing stopped, knelt towards Mecca, and said 
their prayers. After a sharp climb we reached one 
of the spurs of Olympus, on which a small village 
was perched ; this was our destination. My friend 
had been here before, and knew the inhabitants. 
A beautifully clean house was put at our disposal, 
and we settled down ; the owner was a small boy 
of about twelve, but he did the honours most 
courteously ; his father was dead, killed in the 
war, and his mother, though divorced, acted as 
housekeeper, and very well she did it. We had 
excellent food, bread, eggs, chickens, fruit, and 
always a kind of clotted cream which, with sugar, 
was delicious, and, of course, coffee. 

We went out shooting every day, getting a 
few beaters to drive the game to us. We hoped 
to find the red deer of Asia Minor, but were not 
successful. There was a small mosque in the 
village on which hung outside some very fine 
heads, showing that at one time they must have 
been numerous. 1 shot one boar with good tusks, 
and one day, when we had almost reached the top 
of Olympus, I was lucky enough to get a Syrian 
bear with the curious white marks on the throat. 
While shooting in the foothills I had a very narrow 
shave. Apparently some Circassians were camped 
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in the district, and these gentlemen are very kittle 
cattle to deal with. Perhaps they resented our 
presence, or they wanted a good rifle or two; any- 
how, I was standing by a big chestnut, waiting for 
the beaters to come up, when a bullet whistled by, 
then a second shot, which almost grazed my cheek 
and plumped into the tree. It was a very near 
thing, but I dropped at once, hoping for a shot at 
the bandit ; he never showed up, but we left that 
bit of ground alone for the future. One day we 
met a Circassian wandering along with a saddle on 
his head. My comrade, who spoke all languages, 
asked him what he was doing, and he replied that 
he was looking for a horse to put the saddle on. 
I suppose any other person’s horse would have 
done, and if he had resented the theft a bullet 
would have finished the argument. 

The Turks in the village had lost sixty per cent. 
of their numbers in the late Russo-Turkish war, 
and were intensely pro-British. They openly said 
if only Britain would take over Asia Minor they 
would be well governed. They complained bitterly 
of the taxation and injustice of the Governors and 
tax-gatherers, and I do not think they had any 
strong liking for their Sultan, though, of course, 
devout Mohammedans. — 

We worked our way down to the seashore, 
expecting to get some shooting at boar and 
pheasant in some marshes my friend knew. We 
stayed one night in a Greek village, which was as 
dirty and disagreeable as the Turkish village was 
clean. The Greeks of Asia Minor seem a treacher- 
ous, lying race, and are very filthy in their habits. 
We then travelled on to a Greek village on the 
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seashore, not far from the plains of Troy. Here 
we might have had a nasty time of it if my friend 
had not known Greek perfectly. As we were 
sitting, drinking coffee, outside the little hotel, 
three evil-looking Greeks lounged up and sat down 
near us. ‘Speak only English,” said my friend to 
me in French, “and talk a good deal of our plans ; 
I don’t like the look of those chaps.” We con- 
versed in English, naming several places where 
we intended to shoot; the men talked together, 
and after about a quarter of an hour dis- 
appeared. My friend ordered our horses at once. 
“We must bolt,” he said. “Those men were 
bandits, and I heard them speak of a well-known 
robber in these parts ; no doubt they are gone to 
call him up.” Off we went, and never rested till 
we got to one of the neighbouring towns under 
Turkish rule. The Greek brigands had a playful 
habit of cutting off one’s ear or nose, and sending 
in for a huge ransom. 

We returned via Brusa, and then crossed in a 
steamer carrying recruits from every part of Asia 
Minor for the armies of the Sultan. They were a 
sturdy lot of men of all ages and in every kind of 
costume ; it was rather fine to see them all, as we 
neared the Golden Horn, simultaneously prostrate 
themselves in prayer. Poor chaps, I expect they 
had a bad time before them—no pay, plenty of 
work, very bad food and clothing, and much stiff 
fighting. But with them it was Kismet, and I am 
afraid it is the same with all of us. Destiny rules 
with a rod of iron, and is often very unpleasant. 

I came back to England via Rustchuk Guir- 
gevo, Bucharest and Pesth, through the Balkan 
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States, but had no time to linger and see any of 
the countries themselves. I remember being par- 
ticularly struck by the enormous droves of pigs 
one saw all through Bulgaria, and the stalwart 
appearance of the peasant women, who wore a sort 
of kilt and very high leather boots. 


CHAPTER XVII 
SOME EXPEDITIONS 


In 1886 my wife, Lady Doneraile, Mr. Roche, and 
I went to Kgypt for the winter. It was a charm- 
ing expedition; we went by sea to Alexandria, 
then on to Cairo, which we explored thoroughly, 
seeing the Pyramids, bazaars, Gezireh Gardens, 
staying a few days at Mena House Hotel. Lady 
Doneraile enjoyed it immensely, and Roche made 
a charming companion, full of wit and fun. After 
seeing all we could of Cairo, we went up the Nile 
in one of Cook’s boats to Luxor, one of the most 
interesting places on earth. We saw the Temples, 
the Colossi, Thebes, and the Tombs of the Kings. 
While out picnicking near the Colossi a tourist 
party arrived, and we realised the discomfort and 
comedy of these conducted tours. One old lady, 
dead beat by the heat, tumbled off her donkey and 
lay on the ground trying to rest. A worried 
dragoman rushed up to her. “Get up at once,” 
he said, in a most abrupt manner, “and get on 
your donkey. Only ten minutes allowed for the 
Colossi.” “Oh, let me rest—let me rest. I am 
so tired,” said the poor old lady. “Up you get, 
ma’am,” said the guide; and he bundled her on to 
her donkey and led her off, whimpering and 
vainly expostulating. 

Talking of these rapid tours reminds me of 
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what the American said when asked if he had seen 
Rome. “Rome? Rome ?—oh yes,” he said, “I 
stopped there for refreshments.” 

We always did the temples thoroughly and at 
our ease.. The afterglows were too lovely for 
words, and the long reaches of the Nile, with the 
old-world sailing boats floating past, used to reflect 
the wonderful sunset effects, and one could, while 
sitting at the foot of some great temple, imagine 
the white-robed priests in long processions filing 
from Thebes to the banks of the sacred river. 
Clare and I went up to Assouan, leaving the other 
two members of the party at Luxor, and from 
Assouan to Phila, then untouched and too lovely 
for any expression—the “soul of Egypt” it was 
called, I believe—and to sit on one of the pylons 
of the temple and look over the Nile was a 
glorious dream. ‘The cataracts were very exciting 
as one watched the dahabiehs pulled up by swarms 
of purple and black Soudanese, all yelling at the 
top of their voices; now and then a boat would 
get loose and tear back down the cataract with the 
reis (captain) and crew calling to Allah for help, 
and then all the hauling had to begin again. At 
Assouan I saw my first encampment of Bishareen 
Arabs—a wild, savage-looking lot ; but one girl 
who came for baksheesh was a model of grace and 
beauty, and as she had very little on, one could 
see all the outlines of her lovely figure. The one 
drawback was that her coal-black hair was soaked 
*n castor oil, and she smelt almost as bad as a 
Lapp, which is saying a good deal. 

We were offered a voyage up to Wady Halfa 
in one of the Government patrol boats, commanded 
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by an Englishman, and at once accepted. She 
was an armed steamer, as she carried the mails. 
After leaving Assouan we used to anchor every 
night by the shore, generally near some temple 
worth seeing, or a village where the mails were 
dropped. One could only steam by day, as the 
shoals in the river shifted a good deal, and it was 
difficult to avoid running aground at night. 

At last we reached Abou Symbel, to my mind 
the finest temple on the Nile. It was built by 
Rameses, and a smaller one lower down the river 
was built by him to commemorate his wife. Both 
stand on the verge of the river, and consist of, I 
think, four gigantic figures representing his wife in 
one temple and himself in another; they are cut 
out of the solid cliff or mountain, with the great 
desert stretching away at the back into illimitable 
distance. One has to get up in the early morning, 
before the sun rises, in order to see its effect on 
the colossal figures, the architect having evidently 
thought out his plan with great care and knowledge 
of scenic effect ; as the sun rises it strikes full on 
the first figure, which suddenly stands out like fire 
against the black mountain behind ; then the next 
figure peers out with its great eyes brilliantly 
illuminated ; then the next, and so on till the 
whole four stare out down the river, sitting, as 
they have done for thousands of years, with their 
hands on their knees, guarding the sacred stream, 
and proclaiming to our puny world the wonders of 
Egypt, her kings and her people. 

We could not actually: reach Wady Halfa, as 
the Nile had fallen very low, but we saw the little 
town in the distance, like any other Soudanese 
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town, with its groves of date-palms and other trees. 
On the way back I saw the only crocodile I had as 
yet seen, a small reptile about six feet long. We 
narrowly escaped what might have been a tragedy 
on this return journey. The captain was going to 
stop at _Korosko, but as we had been there before, 
my wife, luckily for all of us, induced him to stop 
at a temple higher up stream. After having gone 
ashore to visit the temple, we left the next after- 
noon, and as we passed Korosko a flag was waved 
to us from the pier. The captain took up his 
glasses and examined the village “ Something 
wrong there,” he said, as he saw some of the houses 
burning. Suddenly a big crowd dashed on to the 
pier-head, two or three rifle-shots were fired in our 
direction, and the captain steered the boat towards 
the opposite shore. From some Soudanese there, 
who had come across in boats, we learnt that 
Korosko had been occupied by the Dervishes, who 
meant to catch our boat on the return journey ; 
~ several of the inhabitants had been killed, and the 
flag was, without doubt, waved to bring us in, when 
they meant to seize the boat and ourselves. If 
they had taken us I suppose we should have gone 
to Khartoum, and, if spared, I should have become 
a slave, and Clare the chief ornament of the Mahdi’s 
harem. By her good luck we were all spared this 
tragic fate, and got safely to Assouan. When a 
small force was sent up to Korosko the Dervishes 
had gone. 

One year my wife and I started for Tangiers, 
on the invitation of our old friend Sir Arthur 
Nicolson, then British Minister for Morocco. We 
went by sea as far as Gibraltar, and then crossed to 
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Tangiers. It looked very picturesque with its 
white houses and mosques studding the shores of 
the bay, with blue mountains in the distance. We 
were met by the Kavass of the Legation, who got 
our baggage through a yelling crowd of Moors, and 
the Legation carriage took us up through narrow 
winding streets past the gateway of the Thellah, or 
market, with its busy inhabitants, patient donkeys, 
and cross-grained camels. We reached the Lega- 
tion, a charming house in a lovely garden; the only 
drawback, as we afterwards found, was that a 
Moslem cemetery joined its lower walls, and one 
had ample opportunities of seeing the perfunctory 
manner in which the dead were disposed of, and 
every Friday groups of Moorish women, dressed 
in white, came to lament over their departed. 

It was delightful to be with our old friends the 
Nicolsons again. Everything was new to us, and 
the flowers delighted my wife—a keen _horti- 
culturist. very day we made short excursions or 
paid visits, as there were many pleasant residents 
there as well as\the ministers of other countries. 
The British Consul had a lovely house and garden, 
and we saw a Japanese wistaria, which was a marvel 
of beauty, having bunches of flowers three feet long. 
On the Marshan there was the house of an English 
lady who had married the Sheriff of Wazaam—a 
great religious chief in Morocco. She was very 
courteous and interesting to talk to, and seemed 
perfectly happy, though I fancy her life must have 
been a difficult one, as the Moors are sometimes 
very fanatical. 

We went a delightful expedition to Cape Spartel 
Lighthouse—a great promontory stretching out 
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into the sea. The whole road thither was fragrant 
with the white cistus, with which the mountains 
were covered, while glens ran down to the sea full 
of every kind of wild flower. From Spartel I 
fancy one could see the battlefield (if one may call 
it so) of Trafalgar. I had a slight personal interest 
in Tangiers itself, as one of my ancestors had fought 
at the siege of Tangiers by the Moors, and had 
much distinguished himself. At one time, of 
course, Tangiers had been British territory, having 
come to Charles II. through his wife, Catherine of 
Braganza. 

The insect and bird life of Tangiers was very 
fascinating, and I saw for the first time the little 
ground squirrels peculiar to Morocco. Mr. Harris, 
a great linguist, and the acknowledged authority 
on all things Moorish, had a pleasant house outside 
the town, where were many beautiful curios he had 
collected. It was very amusing to watch the 
peasants coming into market and crossing the river 
near his house; one saw numbers of pairs of black 
legs emerging from under their white garments, 
which they tucked up to the waist, regardless of 
age or sex, as they waded the ford. 

There were continual dinner parties, luncheons, 
and picnics at the Legation, and one met a number 
of interesting people. One day I went a short 
expedition on the road to Fez, and came across a 
very fine example of the pillar stone circles, of 
which there are many in Morocco. I have always 
held, and I believe I am right, that the great racial 
wave which passed eventually into Spain and on 
into Gaul, came by the way of the North African 
coast, and that the Berber race is the remnant of 
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that wave now left in Morocco. I saw the people 
playing hurley with sticks just like the hurleys of 
Ireland, and afterwards when I came across the 
Berbers themselves I saw many traits of Celticism. 
A south of France priest who was living in 
Morocco told me the Berber language was akin to 
that of the Basques, who are an offshoot of the 
Celtic wave. 

My wife and I, on the advice of our host, 
decided to go to Tetuan—about two days’ ride 
from Tangiers. So off we started, and had a very 
pleasant time, crossing ‘small rivers fringed with 
oleander in full flower, and over plains covered 
with what I fancy was asphodel. Tortoises 
abounded, and there was much interesting bird- 
life, and in the marshes wildfowl. We arrived at 
Tetuan, a perfect Moorish city, and most fascinat- 
ing. We called on the Baasha, as in duty bound ; 
he showed me the prison in his courtyard—a grue- 
some sight, and more like a kennel of wild animals. 
Some of the prisoners were in chains, and all were 
yelling for food or for small coin. I heard after- 
wards that the Baasha himself was consigned to 
the prison for some misdemeanour. 

I made friends with a couple of Riffs in the 
town, and induced them by a small bribe to take 
me out to their country. We rode through a 
beautiful pass in the hills, but just as I was hoping 
I might be allowed to go into Riffland a sentry 
stopped us and I had to return. The Riff, though 
once a pirate, is a fine fellow, and I confess I detest 
thinking of his being harried and killed by the 
Spaniards, who have really nothing to do with the 
Riffs and could have remained unmolested if they 
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had stuck to their own district round Cauta and 
Melilla. Personally, I hope the Riff will succeed 
in keeping his own land inviolate. 

_ We made a few excursions and saw much of 
Moorish life in the villages. In those days the 
country was quiet and the people hard at work 
at their business, cattle-herding and agriculture. 
Morocco is a favoured land and was once the 
granary of Europe; perhaps under the enlightened 
rule of the French it may become so again. We 
returned to Tangiers, and soon after left for 
England. 

About a year after, I again returned to Morocco 
at the invitation of Sir A. Nicolson, to go on a 
mission to the Sultan of Morocco at Rabat, south 
of Tangiers. This time I went alone, and travelled 
via Spain, stopping at Ronda, a wonderful Spanish 
town on the edge of the Sierra Nevada, then to 
Algeciras, which has an excellent hotel and which 
afterwards became famous for its conference, where 
Sir A. Nicolson took a very prominent and valuable 
part. I crossed to Gibraltar and then to Tangier, 
and started in H.M.S. Illustrious for Rabat. We 
anchored off Rabat, though we had, I was told by 
the captain, some difficulty in finding out where it 
was, as he said the Admiralty charts for that part 
of the Atlantic were very antiquated. A huge 
sort of barge, rowed by about forty men, came out 
to fetch us and our baggage, and we crossed the 
bar of the river in safety and reached Rabat itself. 
It is a walled town with a very large Mohammedan 
or Jewish colony, which I visited, and was shown 
by an old Jew what he said had been the keys 
of his ancestors’ house at Granada. We were 
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lodged in an excellent edifice of pure Moorish 
architecture with a pretty garden. The palace of 
the Sultan was, I think, outside the walls, and his 
great army of 30,000 men was camped outside 
more to the north. We had levees and audiences 
of the Sultan, a well-meaning young man, but with 
hardly backbone enough to fight his battles. He 
was devoted to lawn tennis, and we had many 
games together. 

Our party was augmented by Kaid Maclean, a 
great notability in Morocco, who had known many 
Sultans. he story is told of him that he made 
great friends with one Sultan by inducing him to 
buy a London hansom cab. It arrived at Tangier 
and was driven to Marakesh, then the capital, by 
Maclean, and the Sultan entered it outside the 
town and drove in full state through the streets, 
Maclean playing the bagpipes on the top. Dr. 
Varden was also here, medical adviser to the 
Sultan. ‘The French also sent a mission, and their 
man-o’-war arrived and anchored near the Illustrious. 
The two captains arranged a competition between 
the ships, but our captain refused to row a race; 
he said that if he did his men, who were young 
sailors, would be easily beaten by the more matured 
Breton seamen, who, as fishermen, were always 
rowing boats. He challenged the Frenchman to 
a gun-firing competition, which we won easily. 

One day I rode some distance up the river and 
found a very interesting ruined town, evidently 
Phoenician in origin. Its walls and houses were 
all intact, as were the quays where the ships used 
to come in. I scaled the battlements and walked 
round a long way on the top, having a most 
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beautiful view to the north. The Sultan’s army 
was camped below me, a great coloured tent 
surmounted by a gilded ball in the centre, which, 
I suppose, was the generals’ residence ; then the 
plains rolled away in the distance to the foothills 
of the Atlas range, whose massive summits, 
covered with snow, stood out against the bright 
blue sky. My mind went back to the story of 
Atlas, the poor old giant supporting the world, 
and the Garden of the Hesperides with the nymphs 
who loved Perseus; and I thought how that hero 
must have flown over these very plains with 
Medusa’s head carefully hidden, and how Atlas 
had at last received peace and rest for ever in the 
great mountains that bore his name. 

An amusing episode occurred one day. Sir 
Arthur had expressed a wish to row up the river 
and see the surrounding country. The Grand 
Vizier arrived in haste. It was impossible to grant 
His Excellency’s wish. . . . The tribesmen on the 
river were very fanatical and would certainly fire 
on any boat or person going up . . . if Sir Arthur 
Nicolson were wounded or assaulted national com- 
plications would arise. ... The poor man was 
evidently in despair, but Sir Arthur said, “ You 
have an army of 30,000 men—surely they can 
keep the peace?” “ Quite impossible,” said the 
Vizier, “the tribes care for no army and fear no 
one, and they are very bad men.” So the trip had 
to be abandoned. Some people belonging to the 
French Mission did try to go up, and were well 
peppered for their pains. 

One day I went over with our Consul to Sallee, 
the town opposite Rabat, and we had to have 
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a guard, as the inhabitants were very fanatical. It 
is a quaint little walled town with very narrow 
streets. The people certainly hated the look of 
us, and scowled and spat contemptuously as *we 
passed; many of them were fair or red-haired, 
being the descendants of the two thousand British 
slaves captured by the Sallee Rovers and ransomed 
by Charles II. If the walls could speak we should 
hear many wonderful stories of those old days. 

I rode out very often with His Excellency and 
others, and I never saw a more fertile land. I fancy 
one could easily grow four crops a year upon it. 
One day I went hawking bustard, and we had 
several splendid gallops after this game ; the hawks 
were of a breed I did not recognise, somewhat 
larger than a peregrine. The bustard generally 
ran for some distance at a great pace and then got 
up in the air, when the hawk swooped and usually 
got him. The plains were carpeted with flowers, 
and I sometimes saw acres of what I think was 
gallardia, and also Tangier iris ; if I had only been 
a botanist I am sure I should have made some 
great discoveries, but I dare say the flora of Morocco 
is now well known. 

Towards the end of our stay we rode out along 
the sea-coast and met a caravan of negro slaves 
coming up for sale at Fez; they were all boys and 
girls of pronounced negro type. We created great 
excitement among them, as, I was told by our 
interpreter, we were the first white people they had 
ever seen. J wonder what their fate was? but 
possibly it was not really unhappy, as the Moors 
are kind to their slaves and generally treat them as 
members of the family, often marrying good-looking 
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slave girls from among them. Owing to this 
the old Moorish pure blood is getting much 
contaminated. 

We all went one day by the northern gate of 
the town, as we heard that a great number of the 
adjacent tribes were coming to do homage to the 
Sultan. It was an imposing and almost medieval 
scene. Each tribe must have consisted of hundreds, 
mostly horsemen, headed by the chief, or chiefs ; 
banners were flying all down the long lines, and 
the costumes were brilliant in colouring, though of 
course white and brown predominated. Some of 
the chiefs wore old-fashioned helmets with plumes, 
and some even had chain-armour, while here and 
there a green turban showed that the wearer had 
been to Mecca. As they neared the gateway and 
battlements of the town, trumpets were sounded 
from the ramparts, while soldiers lined the approach 
to the jgateway. I suppose each chief gave his 
tribal name and rank as they entered, for I saw 
ministers of the Sultan apparently questioning 
them. Some of the younger men broke away 
from the lines and indulged in what is called 
powder-play. The horsemen gallop at or round 
each other, firing their guns and stooping from 
their horses as though they were picking up things 
from the ground ; it was a picturesque sight to see 
them with their burnouses flying in the air and 
their horses galloping like mad in every direction. 
It ended with a charge of all engaged straight to 
the front, where they pulled up and stood like 
rocks. We all became great friends with the 
Minister of War, Menebeh, who afterwards came 
to London. He was quite a keen soldier and, I 
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imagine, an astute politician. We dined at his 
house one night and had a most pleasant evening, 
with a good band playing during dinner. 

The high-class Moor is a very fine gentleman 
and looks it, and I only hope that under French 
rule they will preserve their native attributes and 
not descend in the social scale or become effeminate 
and lose their virility ; the Berbers will, I have no 
doubt, preserve their identity as they have done 
through so many ages, and will always be a distinct 
race or nationality. 

One year my wife and I went to India and 
spent a month with our friends, Lord and Lady 
Wenlock, at Guindi, their residence at Madras, of 
which province Lord Wenlock was then Governor. 
We sailed in January and avoided one of the 
coldest winters ever known. At Suez we stopped 
a few hours and went ashore, being much amused 
by the donkey-boys who had called their mounts 
after many celebrities. “This Mrs. Langtry—he 
beautiful donkey!” “This Gladstone!” “Take 
this one—he Bismarck, fighting donkey,” and so 
on. At Aden we stopped a few hours also, and I 
bought a camel-driver’s stick and thought of the 
pipes skirling “ The Barren Rocks of Aden.” We 
saw Perim in the distance, where, it is said, an 
officer and his detachment were left so long 
forgotten by the War Office that the officer 
came home; he met the Duke of Cambridge in 
Piccadilly, who, unluckily for’ the young man, 
remembered all about him and sent him back 
under arrest. 

Arriving at Madras, we were taken off after 
some difficulty through the surf. The first view 
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of Guindi was very wonderful, unlike anything we 
had seen before, and the welcome from our host 
and hostess most delightful. We soon settled 
down into Indian ways—up at five o’clock and out 
for a gallop, breakfast, then a lazy morning in the 
house and tennis in the cool of the evening. ‘There 
was always something new to see, or hear about, 
and Wenlock was most kind, telling me all about his 
government and its many interesting features. We 
went out snipe-shooting now and then and made 
good bags, but the snipe flew slower than our 
native birds, and were not so good, I thought, to 
eat; I shot a painted snipe or two—a lovely type, 
and I believe not very common. What interested 
me as much as anything were the numbers of snakes 
at Guindi; the A.D.C.’s, who lived in bungalows 
in the park, never went home at night without 
carrying a lantern to frighten the cobras and other 
snakes from their path. In the morning the sand 
all round the house would be marked by their 
trails as if some one had been dragging ropes all 
over it. The doctor at Government House was a 
great snake specialist, and was always experimenting 
in snake cures; he told me the small kerait was 
the most dangerous of all, and I saw one poor 
man, a gardener, who had been bitten and whose 
life the doctor was unable to save. 

The beach at Madras was an ideal place for a 
gallop, with the bright blue sea and the surf rollers 
foaming, palms and temples along the shore, 
hundreds of brightly dressed natives everywhere, 
and a delicious sun streaming down on all. The 
streets and public buildings are quite fine, and 
there is an excellent club where specially delicious 
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curries were provided, and gin and soda-water the 
prevailing drink, though in the India of to-day none 
of the old hard drinking takes place, such as ruined 
the livers of so many Anglo-Indians of long ago. 
Every one I met was most abstemious and in the 
best of health. Of course fruit was in abundance, 
and the Guindi mango and banana were super- 
excellent, as were the strawberries which came 
from Bangalore. 

The Government House was splendid and very 
airy ; we have still got a lovely painting of it done 
by Lady Wenlock, who was an excellent artist ; 
her views of the Himalayas from Darjeeling were 
wonderful tours de force and gave one the best 
idea possible of those splendid mountains. 

Wenlock very kindly offered me a trip to 
Southern India, which was part of his Govern- 
ment, so I and one of the A.D.C.’s started for 
Madura, which was to be our base for a hunting 
trip after bison, etc., in the hills of Mysore. We 
passed Trichinopoli with its cliff fortress, and we 
also ran near Seringapatam, reminiscent of Tippoo 
Sahib and the siege of that place. At Doneraile 
we have Tippoo’s flag and two very interesting 
ornaments taken from his tent and brought home 
by General Sir Arthur St. Leger. We arrived 
at last at Madura—a wonderful old town with its 
many temples, or gopurams, very like Egyptian 
temples and covered with bright paintings, some 
quite artistic and many hideous and altogether 
obscene. The little club there gave me a weird 
insight into the life of the Indian administrator, 
Kight white people (three of them ladies) consti- 
tuted the club, and it was pathetic to think of 
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these eight people ruling two and a half millions 
of natives. The collector was a most charming 
man, and allowed me to see his daily work, adminis- 
tering justice to the millions under him from nearly 
dawn till dark ; his court was in the wide arena of 
the old palace where the rajahs used to have wild- 
beast fights. He said it was very weary work, but 
the pay was good, and there was always the hope 
of going home on a good pension. Somehow, the 
talk in the club in the evenings did not lead me to 
think that any of them would ever go home. One 
assistant collector would come in with a bad report 
of cholera in his district ; the Chief of the Police 
would state that he was afraid a new kind of fever 
was breaking out where he had been; another 
gentleman would say it was most dangerous to 
go towards —————, as two cases of plague had 
occurred there last week. One of the ladies was 
lamenting the death of a sister who had come out 
to join her husband in a post near Madura, and 
died a fews days after her arrival from cholera 
caught at a rest-house on the way to him. It 
all seemed very tragic, but these brave people went 
on doing their duty, as Britons always have and 
will as long as India is in our possession. 

We made our plans and started from Madura 
for the hills, having letters to a planter who would 
help us to get coolies and shikaris. I confess our 
departure was rather clouded by the advice of 
our hosts. One said, “ Don’t sleep at such-and- 
such a rest-house, it is full of cholera ” » another 
said, “Remember to leave ————— well out of 
your route, as it is very feverish, and if you get 
malaria then you will have it off and on for seven 
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years”; and yet another, “ Take care of the foot- 
hills and pass up high as soon as you can ; there is 
a nasty jungle fever there which nearly always 
attacks new-comters.” 

Well, off we started in a sort of cart drawn by 
bullocks, we seated on quilts (in which we slept), 
with all our impedimenta stowed in another waggon. 
We bumped on, and after about three days’ 
travelling arrived at the planter’s residence; from 
there we were to go out into the hills, sleeping 
under canvas. I think we must have had a hundred 
coolies with us and two shikaris, and two wild men 
for guides. These latter only came with us as a 
favour to the planter; they were real aborigines, 
speaking an unknown tongue, living on roots, wild 
honey, and what they could pick up, but eating 
no flesh ; their tribe was small in number, many of 
the members living in nests in the trees out of the 
way of elephants, and others in caves. The planter 
told us in camping to watch them, and if they 
settled down where we were, well and good; if 
not, and they moved off somewhere else and sat 
down, we were to follow them, as they instinctively 
knew where fever did not exist. 

The country we were now in was a land of 
fairly high hills with bare tops, valleys much 
wooded, and sometimes plains with here and there 
a big river running through them. As regards 
animals and bush monkeys «it was just like a 
huge Zoological Garden ; there were elephants in 
numbers, bison, tigers, deer, panthers, wild dogs 
and monkeys; birds of all kinds, especially the 
Jungle cock; snakes ad libitum, and, I believe, 
crocodiles in the rivers; gorgeous butterflies— 
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sometimes four or five inches across the wings— 
and all kinds of biting animals, such as leeches, ete. 

Our friend the planter told us some elephant 
stories. When he was building his house, he had 
nearly finished and was living at one end of it 
(a bungalow) when one night he heard an awful 
row, and the whole building and part of the bunga- 
low collapsed. He got up and found an elephant 
scratching his back on the roof-tree ; seizing a 
lighted torch, he waved it at the great beast, who 
bolted, knocking down more of the erection in 
his exit. As an instance of the sagacity of the 
elephant, he told us how when a governor-general 
came to shoot in the district he wounded an 
elephant in the head. The beast went off, and 
the shikari was told to follow and if possible 
locate it for another shot. He came back after 
some hours, saying he had followed it a long way 
till it had met a female elephant ; she took the bull 
with her down to a lake, and dragging some mud 
from the lake with her trunk she plastered his 
head with it, putting a lily leaf on top. Our friend 
said it was certainly true, as the shikari was trust- 
worthy and a teller of the truth. 

I myself saw an amusing episode of elephant 
life one day. We were looking for bison when 
we came across a large herd of elephants—bulls, 
cows, and calves. ‘They were moving along our 
front, so we got on a rock to watch them and not 
to let them get our wind. One old cow was 
standing far behind, shaking herself and throwing 
dust on her body, and we could hear her grunting 
as well. Suddenly we saw the oldest bull, evidently 
the leader of the herd, turn back and go to her: 
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he beat her with his trunk and prodded her behind 
with his tusks, and forced her to walk up to the 
rest of the herd. I asked the shikari what it 
meant, and he replied: “She eat too many wild 
cucumbers and have pain in the stomach. He 
make her walk to get rid of pain.” And so it was! 
There was a sort of tunnel in the forest near our 
camp which I went down to investigate, and found 
it a stronghold of elephants, all trumpeting and 
feeding, I suppose. I came back much faster than 
I had gone in. 

Day after day one had pleasant surprises. I 
had gone out with my shikari and a wild man to 
look for bison, and sat stewing on a rock; the wild 
man saw I was very hot, and he made a little 
house of bamboos in which I got shade, with a 
little window to look out on the scenery, and as I 
was always admiring the butterflies he caught all 
I could see, and placed them at my feet. We 
became great friends, and I wish I could have 
learnt his language and heard all about his tribe 
and their folk-stories. He was a great honey 
finder ; he used to watch a bee for a few minutes, 
then follow it to the hole in the tree, and bring me 
handfuls of excellent honey. He never seemed 
to get stung, but probably his skin was extra 
thick. 

One day I achieved the object of our trip and 
shot my first bison. We had a nice stalk, and I 
got within fifty yards of him in the high grass of 
the jungle; I aimed at his heart as he stood broad- 
side on, and fired. I had been lent an 8-bore 
rifle, and the recoil was terrific ; I fell head-over- 
heels one way and the bison fell another. I picked 
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myself up with a sorely bruised shoulder and cheek, 
and went down to where the great beast was lying 
—a very fine bull with a good head. Our wild 
man would not go near the body (I believe bison 
are sacred to them), though quite willing to help 
otherwise. I got the head home eventually, and it 
now hangs in the hall. 

One night, returning from a fruitless hunt, I 
had an exciting experience. We were marching 
along a game trail when I heard a sort of purring 
noise alongside. I asked the shikari what it was, 
and he whispered, “Tiger!” For fully half an 
hour he kept alongside of us in the jungle. The 
shikari said we were to walk on slowly, not to stop 
or run, and this we did, both rifles at the ready in 
case of trouble. But we reached camp in safety, 
as I supposed the sight of the fires scared the 
tiger off. 

I had a snap shot at a black panther one day, 
but missed. He was a beautiful animal, and I 
was sadly disappointed at not getting him. I 
heard tales from our planter friend of the Ophis 
ophiofagus, or man-eating snake, which were blood- 
curdling, if true. The reptile is said to hunt a 
man down like a wild beast at almost a gallop, and 
to deal one a deadly bite which finishes life in a 
few minutes. It is very large, and like a cobra 
in appearance. We got a few deer, but no good 
heads, and as our leave was up we departed sadly 
from the wilds of Mysore. Our wild men were 
quite grieved at our going, and had evidently 
enjoyed their time. ‘The heat (a damp heat) had 
been terrific, but my pal had a good receipt for 
- tired body and brain on coming into camp—a hot 
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bath and a glass of port wine, drunk while in the 
bath! It was a great tonic, and one was able to 
eat one’s dinner with a good appetite. 

We got to Madras all well, and very soon 
started on another expedition, this time to Ootaca- 
mund and Neilgherry Hills. Ootacamund is a 
hill station and very pleasant, with plenty of 
society. My wife found some friends in the 
General-in-Command and his wife, both very 
pleasant people, and I went off for a two or three 
days’ shoot to try to get a saddleback ibex. I 
need not expatiate on the beauty of the scenery 
and the game one saw, as that has been already 
done by abler pens than mine, but it was all most 
delightful. I got a small saddleback after a difficult 
stalk, and also saw a tiger slouching about below 
me, but could not get a shot. Poor General 
Dormer was so badly mauled by a wounded tiger 
near Ootacamund that he died of the wounds. 
Lord Clarina, an old and dear friend of mine, 
once told me he had shot fifty-two tigers, all on 
foot! This was, I fancy, a record; but he was an 
all-round good sportsman, and had spent many 
years in India. 

While at Ootacamund we paid a visit to the 
Todas, an indigenous tribe living near there. They 
are rather like Jews in appearance, live in small 
huts, and have herds of cattle ; they are supposed 
to be the earliest Indian aborigines. As a proof 
of the numberless races who have passed through 
India the Curator of the Madras Museum told me 
a curious story. He was in the Southern hills 
collecting antiquities when he met a native woman 
with odd earrings; he stopped her, and examined 
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them, and found them to be two gold coins of 
Greece, of a very early date and quite unique. 

We left Madras for the North and went to 
Hyderabad, staying at the Residency. Our host 
was most kind to us, and we saw all the sights. 
Hyderabad is a wonderful town, entirely Moham- 
medan and very fanatical—so much so that one has 
to go through on horseback or elephant, as foot 
passengers of European race are liable to insult. 
We rode through on an elephant, and were invited 
to lunch with the Nizam’s Prime Minister in a 
sumptuous palace on a hill outside the town. It 
was a lengthy but pleasant meal, and I had much 
talk with the Premier. Another day we went out 
black-buck hunting with a cheetah. It was a 
weird kind of sport. We were on an elephant, 
and the cheetah, hooded, was in a sort of little cart 
drawn by oxen. As soon as we spotted a herd we 
began a slow approach to them, the cheetah being 
led behind the elephant, as the buck do not seem to 
mind an elephant ; when we got within a hundred 
yards or so the cheetah was unhooded, and in a 
few bounds was on the poor black-buck. He did 
not seem to run so much as to bound through the 
air, and he can only do this for a short distance. 

I was shown by the Resident a wonderful con- 
trivance by which the whole house could be turned 
into a fortress in about twenty minutes. By 
moving some levers walls fell down and became 
outworks, windows were covered with iron shutters, 
port-holes were opened, and the top of the house 
rendered impregnable, and lights would go up (if 
at night) to warn Secunderabad that Hyderabad 
was out for mischief. It was all very sensible, and 
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might well be arranged in other countries beside 
India. 

While at Hyderabad I saw a very remarkable 
assemblage. The Indian Government wanted to 
make the pilgrimage to Mecca less unsafe and 
more hygienic than it was, so they called all the 
great Mussulman leaders, priests and laymen, to 
Hyderabad to discuss the question. A celebrated 
medical official attended to explain matters. ‘The 
assembly was really a beautiful sight—so many 
lovely dresses and uniforms, and some very splendid 
types of the real Moslem with hawk-like nose 
and brown, black, or grey beard. The official 
explained the purport of his mission. The audience 
were interested, and occasionally acquiesced by a 
low murmur of applause. By degrees the official 
warmed to his subject, and, entirely forgetful of 
the injunction that had been strongly laid on him, 
began to talk of Mecca. The audience stiffened 
perceptibly, and a few scowls passed over the 
hitherto placid faces. The lecturer got deeper into 
the mire, and, as a climax, he suddenly produced a 
bottle from his pocket, and said in a loud voice 
(the interpreter unluckily translating verbatim), 
“This water is from the Holy Well at Mecca. It 
is full of microbes, calculated to kill any one who 
drinks it.” 

Then pandemonium broke loose ! They shouted, 
they yelled, they cursed. ‘There were certainly two 
hundred of them present, so the cursing was loud 
and strong, and the meeting broke up in disorder. 
Eventually, I believe, they were induced to listen 
to reason, and the pilgrimage became much safer 
and the wells less poisonous. It was, however, a 
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good lesson as to the danger of lecturing on re- 
ligious questions unless one has tact and fore- 
thought. 

We were unable to visit Delhi, Lucknow, or 
Cawnpore, as our time was rather limited, so we 
returned to Madras, and after a short stay left for 
Ceylon. 

Ceylon is, to my mind, a most lovely island, 
and the road from Colombo to Lavinia exquisite. 
Every bit of Ceylon is a little picture; the funny 
little huts, the family groups, the fruits by the 
wayside, the palms and the sea. Everywhere is 
colour, curious points of interest, fascinating-look- 
ing people, and customs old as time itself. We 
stayed a few days at Colombo, and then by rail to 
Kandy (the capital), a fairy spot of beauty. We 
visited the temple, saw the shrine of Buddha’s 
tooth, and talked to one of the priests, who, I 
am sure, was a European, if not an Englishman. 
The Botanical Gardens, Paradenya, are beautifully 
kept, and my wife revelled in the display of flowers 
and flowering trees and shrubs. 

We then went on to Hatton, where an old 
friend put us up, and we saw the whole working of 
a tea plantation—about the only ugly thing in 
Ceylon. The night-flowering cereus was a great 
feature of our host’s gardens, and we used to go 
out and watch it expand. The great pilgrimage 
of white butterflies was going on to Adam’s Peak— 
these, it is said, are the souls of the blessed who 
are going to heaven. At any rate, it is a pretty 
sight. From this we went to Nuwera Eliya, which, 
I confess, disappointed us; it is just like a piece of 
heath-land anywhere, with bright mountains like 
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Scottish or Irish hills tropicalised. I dare say to 
those who have been living in jungle, or hot coffee 
or tea plantations, the fresh air and change of scene 
are a great boon, and this hill station a blessed 
relief for the weary workers below. 

We made one expedition in Ceylon which was 
most charming. We set out for Dambula and 
the Shrine of Buddha, going by carriage to Dam- 
bula rest-house, where we settled for the night. 
On the road we met an old snake-charmer, who 
said he knew of a wild cobra which he would catch 
and produce. This he did, allowing the snake to 
bite at his knee. He held his knee rigid, and, as 
his hide was very thick, I do not think the snake 
had a chance of really hurting him; and he made 
it dance to his pipe, and was altogether quite a 
good snake-charmer—but, I imagine, the snake 
was an old friend, and tame! 

Next morning, after breakfast, we went up the 
staircase which leads to the temple, a great zig-zag 
of steps and terraces, the steps worn by the feet 
of the countless worshippers who flocked there at 
certain seasons. The priests’ house, a picturesque 
sort of bungalow, was halfway up, and one of 
them came to show us the temple. At last we 
attained the summit of the hill, Clare being carried 
up by the coolies in a sort of chair with poles, 
and reached the temple cut out of the solid rock 
of the mountain. It consisted of two plain and 
simple chambers of great height and size, and in 
the innermost one was a large image of Buddha— 
a huge, calm figure, with dreamy eyes appearing 
to be gazing into futurity. By its side was a sort 
of stone table on which lay a handful of temple 
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flowers, evidently a daily offering. It was all 
simple, calm, religious, and impressive. But I 
fear the years have vitiated much of the old 
primitive religion of Buddha, and overlaid it with 
much that is vile and vicious. Perhaps a re- 
former will arise some day—as happens in most 
old religions—to purify its character, and lead it 
back to the older and more perfect forms of 
worship. 

We tried to get on to where Buddha’s tree 
still grows, after two thousand years, but Clare 
was travel-weary, and we returned to Kandy, and 
soon after we left for Europe and home. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR 


Soon after the outbreak of the South African War 
(1899), I went out on the staff in the s.s. Servia. 
We embarked at Queenstown, taking with us 
several drafts, officers, ambulance corps, and 
doctors, and had a very rough voyage till we 
reached the Canary Islands, touching at St. 
Vincent for coaling. After that we had fine 
weather, and after a long passage arrived at Cape 
Town, with its beautiful Table Mountain towering 
over it. I saw an amusing scene just before we 
disembarked. A very peppery little doctor had 
a draft of 200 ambulance men, nearly all very 
young lads. He paraded them on deck and 
addressed them as to their duties, and ended by 
saying: “The minute you land you are under 
martial law and can be shot at once if there is any 
dereliction of duty.” A faint, sobbing voice came 
from the ranks: “ Please, sir, may J write to my 
mother before I’m killed ?” 

There was much practical joking on the way 
‘out, and I am sorry (now) to say I had a great 
success with a very irascible major who was a 
decided bore to every one. We were all inoculated 
for typhoid, and he “ took” very badly; so I went 
to his cabin and said I had been authorised to tell 
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been inoculated for plague and was to remain in 
quarantine for the rest of the voyage. He was 
furious and frightened, and threatened dire con- 
sequence to the medicos. After he had been kept 
in his cabin for two or three days, I let him out a 
more chastened individual. 

On landing at Cape Town I was sent as 
Commandant to Maitland Camp, and remained 
there for about a fortnight. I went two or three 
times to Mount Nelson Hotel and saw all the gay 
doings there and all the lovely ladies who had 
come out to nurse the wounded warriors. I was 
then offered the command of a regiment of 
Canadians who were, I think, at Prieska, but I 
wisely declined the honour, as I had been told 
much of their want of discipline, and knew quite 
well that if anything went wrong in the regiment 
the colonel would be blamed. I naturally went to 
Rhodes’ House, and made the acquaintance of some 
very kind Boers, who often had me out to lunch or 
dinner. It was a pleasant enough life, but I was 
very anxious to get to the front and do some real 
work if possible; so after a time I was allowed to 
go up to Bloemfontein, which was then the base 
and Lord Roberts’ headquarters, whose Staff I was 
allowed to join with the rank of A.A.G. 

I was now in the centre of work and had a 
splendid time, though it was mainly office work. 
I had the pleasure of finding in the same office 
Colonel Townshend, of Chitral and Indian fame, 
and, if he will permit me to say so, we became 
very good friends, and he afterwards gave me his 
book about his ancestor, General Lord Townshend 
—a very able work in my humble opinion. He 
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was a keen soldier and delighted in working 
military problems, and no doubt solving them. I 
found many old friends at Bloemfontein, among 
them Colonel Codrington, who was wounded when 
just taking a ride for his health and quite un- 
suspecting Boer alertness. My old regiment— 
composite again—was camped outside, and I saw 
something of them. They were near the farm of 
an old Irishman named Lynch, who told me he 
had two sons, one fighting for the Boers and one 
on our side, so that he was well protected in any 
eventuality. I also met Colonel Patterson, then 
with the Yeomanry, and made a fast friendship. 

I went out to one small skirmish in the direction 
of Dewetsdorp, and had my first view of hostile 
Boers and my first experience of a pom-pom. 
On another day I went out with a party to reinforce 
a post in the hills south of Bloemfontein, The 
post had been attacked and one officer apparently 
mortally wounded. As I knew a little about 
surgery, I took the case in hand, and after careful 
examination found he had been shot through the 
head at the base of the ear, the bullet coming out 
the other side; there was no bleeding and the 
holes were tiny. He was evidently paralysed, so 
I got him into a waggon for Bloemfontein, but he 
died on the way. I realised one day, while riding 
out about seven miles from Bloemfontein, how 
easily some of our generals allowed the Boers to 
get the better of them. I had got to the top of 
the range and, looking down the other side, saw 
a whole British division marching beneath me; it 
was within easy range of even a pom-pom, and 
they had no scouts cut and made no attempt at 
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covering their advance, A small Boer force could 
have done them a lot of mischief and have got off 
scot free. I believe this particular general was 
afterwards “ Stellenbosched.” 

I had a very pleasant and memorable dinner at 
Bloemfontein, being asked by Lord Roberts to dine; 
I met Lord Milner, whom I had known for a long 
time, and one or two prominent members of the 
Staff. The conversation was intensely interesting 
and quite unrestrained, and [ learnt a good deal of 
the work of the future. I went up to Sand River 
while an action was taking place, and was much 
amused by hearing the General-in-Command giving 
his orders to his Staff. “Oh, yes, infantry—well, 
they go along there.” ‘“ And the artillery?” “Oh, 
well, send them there.” ‘“ And about the cavalry ?” 
“Oh, blow the cavalry! Tell them to go in 
pursuit.” These orders were interlarded with 
strong expletives, but I believe he was a good 
general all the same. 

The affair at Sanna’s post created great con- 
sternation in Bloemfontein, and there were many 
stories about it and about the negative position 
taken up by a certain general who was much 
blamed. ‘There were too many generals, in fact, 
and a great deal of jealousy. At one time I was 
sent off with an official message to General 
Chermside, then at Dewetsdorp. He was an old 
Etonian and friend, and I had a very pleasant time 
with him, seeing some skirmishes and an advance 
along the Basuto border, where about 400 Boers 
surrendered and I got the best pony I ever rode. 
He was a white, flea-bitten animal, with Arab 
blood and the most perfect manners and paces ; the 
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Boer owner wept copiously when his pony was 
taken, but I promised him his pet should not go 
to the troopers but that I would take care of him 
to the end. I was able to keep my word, as the 
pony came back with me to Ireland and is buried 
at home. 

I made several journeys south of Dewetsdorp 
to interview Boers and get intelligence, which was 
my business. There were beautiful farms around 
with very prosperous owners; I sincerely hope 
that in the later stages of the war they did not 
suffer much. The Basuto border was really a 
remarkable factor in the war. A long line of wire 
fence was the only obstacle, guarded by Basutos, 
and the Boers, as far as I am aware, never infringed 
the boundary; I even saw a wounded sergeant 
crawl through the fence and the Boers never made 
any attempt to follow him. 

I went out on an expedition to Thebanchu, a 
quaint position where we had some smart fighting. 
Colonel Brabazon (Brab., as he was called by his 
many friends) had some colonials engaged, and the 
result was, I fancy, a drawn battle, both sides 
retiring. It was always very difficult to estimate 
the value of these fights, except in the numbers 
killed on either side, as the Boers retired when 
they had had enough or carried out their object, 
and we generally did the same, for if too small a 
force advanced deep into the enemy’s country there 
was a certainty of its being cut off and made to 
surrender, or of being annihilated. Several cases 
of surrender were quite unavoidable and did not 
reflect on the pluck of our men. What generally 
happened was that, owing to bad scouting or the 
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want of good intelligence service, a small British 
force would get held up in some place unsuitable 
for any force to be in, and being surrounded by 
Boers, who were all excellent shots, would be 
forced to cave in. 

After some time it was decided that an advance 
in force should be made from Bloemfontein, and I 
was ordered to go with one of the divisions. There 
were several small skirmishes as we moved forward, 
and it was expected that the Boers would make a 
vigorous stand at Rhenoster Kop, which was a very 
strong position, but after a few shots they retired, 
as Lord Roberts, with his usual ability, was turning 
their flanks. The railway was broken up in most 
places, notably at a small station before Rhenoster 
Kop. We eventually reached Kroonstad, quite a 
nice little town, having a sort of boulevard with 
trees running down the centre. I think we spent 
two days there and then moved on to the Vaal 
River. The crossing was unopposed, but it was 
impressive, being the entry of the army into the 
Transvaal. I photographed Lord Roberts crossing 
the river—a photo I treasure greatly—and also the 
balloon as it passed overhead ; it was, of course, a 
captive balloon, and was dragged along by a team 
of oxen. After the crossing of the Vaal, the army 
was divided into two parts ; one was to move along 
the left side of the railway, under Sir Ian Hamilton, 
and the other on the right side, under Lord Roberts. 
I went with the right army, but was detached to 
do some intelligence work as we neared Germiston. 

1 had about 50 to 100 colonials under my 
command, and we crossed the line in the direction 
of Johannesburg waterworks. We had a slight 
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skirmish with some Boers who were guarding a 
river crossing. My horse was hit in the leg, and 
the firing was pretty sharp while it lasted; we had 
a few casualties, but the Boers suffered more 
heavily ; one of my officers was badly hit in the 
thigh and fell from his horse into a deep stream. 
We got him out, tied up his wound, and got him 
into a farmhouse ; he seemed to be sinking, so I 
got a lot of big bottles that had held Dop brandy, 
filled them with boiling water, and placed them all 
round him; we also poured hot stuff down his 
throat, and the doctor who saw him afterwards said 
I had saved his life. 

A very funny episode occurred the next day. 
We were trying to get near the waterworks while 
an engagement was going on at Florida, to the 
north and west of Johannesburg, when I saw a 
horseman riding towards us. He waved a white 
handkerchief, and I rode up to him. He wore a 
tall hat, black frock-coat, and grey trousers—very 
smart indeed—and with one or two Crimean 
medals on his chest. “My name is » he said ; 
“I am a Crimean hero.” “ May I ask,” I inquired, 
_ “what you are doing here?” “Oh,” he replied, 
“Tam in charge of the waterworks and employed 
for many years by the Boer Government. I am 
a British subject, and one son is with the Boers and 
another with the British.” (Just like Mr. Lynch, 
I thought!) “Well,” I said, “what can I do for 
you?” “TJ have a very old friend in your army— 
General D—— T If only I could see him 
again I am sure he would help me,” he answered. 
I told him the general in question was coming up 
with a rear division, and that I would give him a 
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pass to get through to him when he got nearer. 
He was very grateful and did me a good turn by 
telling me that the spruit we had to cross going 
back to the railway was held in force by the 
Boers, so we threw out scouts and went on our 
way. As we were getting near the river, or spruit, 
I saw a convoy heading straight for the ambush ; 
we dashed off and luckily got in between the Boers 
and the convoy before it could be attacked. There 
was a smart fight, but the Boers eventually retired 
and I went up to the convoy, which was a valuable 
one, consisting of some ammunition, clothing, and 
food. I found a very young subaltern in command, 
and gave him a bit of my mind about marching 
his convoy along with no scouts out and his men 
riding on the waggons with their arms placed any- 
how on top. It was in suchlike manner we lost 
one convoy after another and gave the Boers much 
loot. 

The next day I was again on the left flank and 
getting nearer Johannesburg. Just as it was 
getting dusk and we were turning back to our 
camp, I with my little lot crossed a high ridge in 
front of us and came on a scene that for a moment 
puzzled me. In the near distance nothing could 
be seen but electric lights scintillating everywhere. 
They spoke of civilisation, mines, gold—and one 
of the most immoral towns in the middle of the 
Veldt! I got back to camp, and after a day 
‘or so we entered Johannesburg in military state. 
All the best elements had fled, and only the riff- 
raff remained. ‘The men and women reminded me 
of communists in facial type and in bearing ; they 
were a bad crowd, and stringent measures had to 
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be taken with them to prevent looting and riot. I 
stayed two days in Johannesburg, went down one 
of the mines, and had a good time at a hotel—no 
bully beef or Maconochie rations, which are good 
enough for me at all times, but a change was 
welcome. 

We left Johannesburg for the north, the object 
being to attack Pretoria from that front, where 
two forts were situated and had to be destroyed 
before we could enter the town. There was a 
good deal of skirmishing going on as the Boers 
retired under Botha to Pretoria. At last we got 
into position, and the attack commenced on, I 
think, the 4th of June; we had sat round camp 
fires the night previous, singing the Boating Song, 
and telling many yarns of old, merry days, as there 
were a good many old KEtonians amongst us. 
When the attack began I went down to one of 
our guns to see the bombardment of the forts, and 
nearly got finished for my curiosity, as a shell from 
the fort hit the wheel of the gun, killed a naval 
gunner, and wounded the officer in command. I 
then retired to a rock, where I sat with the Japanese 
attaché, and as I am rather deaf, and he, I suppose, 
was impervious to fear, we were unaware for some 
time that we were under heavy rifle fire; then we 
retired to the rear. 

Talking of being under fire. I saw an amusing 
incident during the war. Anold Boer riding across 
the veldt came under fire from some colonials, who 
fired at any and everything. He stopped, got off 
his horse, put up his umbrella, and walked on, 
leading his horse. I conclude that he must have 
been stone deaf, and thought it was raining ! 
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I had an exciting hour or two during the day of 
the attack on Pretoria, as I was ordered to take a 
message to a brigadier whose brigade was to 
advance and take some high ground held by a large 
body of Boers. I went off at a gallop, being 
peppered most of the way, and found the general 
ensconced behind a rock, and his brigade lying 
down. ‘ You are to advance, sir, and take those 
heights,” I told him. ‘What is it like outside?” 
he asked. ‘‘ Most unpleasant,” I replied. “Well, 
I'm better off here at any rate.” “ Yes, sir, you 
are, but you have got to advance—those are the 
orders.” ‘ Well, [ll do it, but this war is a d—d 
nuisance.” He was a plucky man, and did advance, 
and his brigade took the heights, but he was 
certainly more comfortable under his rock. The 
Boers retired in clouds of dust, and the way was 
open to Pretoria. 

We started for Pretoria, and, as far as I re- 
member, General Pole Carew’s Division, with 
which I was, were ordered to be the advance. As 
we reached the railroad station a train full of Boers 
was steaming out, and great efforts were made to 
capture it, but unsuccessfully, as engines are quicker 
than horses. There was a lot of firing from and at 
the train, but I do not think any one was the worse. 
I dashed down to the telegraph and post-office, and 
put sentries in charge, seizing all telegrams, which 
I handed over. I then went to the east of the 
town, and was passing a convent, when a nun came 
out and said she had a message for me. I dis- 
mounted, and asked what it was, and she told me 
there was a plot on foot to assassinate Lord Roberts 
as he rode in. I reported the news, and measures 
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were taken to prevent any danger. I searched a 
few houses the nun had told me of, and I believe 
I very nearly captured Botha, who was in the town 
up to eleven o'clock ‘that day. 

We all settled down at Pretoria, and we dined 
a good deal at the club. I was told off one day 
to go through General Smuts’ papers, and was 
much interested in what I read. I sent in the 
required memorandum, placed the papers in the 
proper hands, and trust, as General Smuts is still 
alive, that they were handed over to him. The 
prisoners that were at Nooitgedacht were released 
on the capture of Pretoria, or soon after, and I 
was sent by Lord Roberts to take them blankets, 
comforts, etc. I never saw people more pleased 
in my life, and I was continually shaking hands 
and giving news. There was another camp of 
prisoners which was not cleared until later on. 

When we had been some little time in Pretoria 
there was a military function, Lord Roberts riding 
through the streets with all his army. 

At one time I think Lord Roberts was anxious, 
from what he told me privately, as to the immedi- 
ate issue of the war. His force at Pretoria was 
rather in the air, and communications with the 
rear were quite broken off for about ten days. I 
had at one time some interesting work which might 
have ended in the surrender of Kruger himself. I 
was approached by a Hollander in the service of | 
the Boers, and eventually met Eloff, Kruger’s son- 
in-law, who had the negotiations in hand; I acted 
for Lord Roberts in the matter, as he did not wish 
to appear personally, but I regret to say, owing to 
some hostile influence on the part of one or two 
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Johannesburg financiers, who did not want the war 
to end, as they were coining money, the negotia- 
tions broke down. If they had gone on I am 
pretty sure Kruger would have surrendered, the 
war would have ended, and two years of misery 
and loss of life been saved. ‘The financial element, 
when it is making money, has, I fear, a great deal 
to do in keeping wars going. 

One day I was given orders to take a train-load 
of troops to Kroonstad from Pretoria. We got 
along all right as far as a small station the other 
side of Rhenoster Kop, and were drawing out from 
there when the train suddenly stopped, and a shell 
burst under the carriage in which I was having 
breakfast with a pal, who upset a whole tin of 
sardines over himself with the shock. I jumped 
up and ran to the engine, whose driver, a shrewd 
old Scot, had stopped the train just in time, as a 
wide culvert of wood was smoking, and had been 
nearly burnt through. We were attacked by a 
large party of Boers with two guns, but we kept 
up a smart rifle fire, and they did not try to get 
any closer, and we held them off until an armoured 
train with two guns came to our assistance, with 
General Smith-Dorrien in command. He soon 
routed the Boers, and we went on to Honing 
Spruit. Here the engine driver told me he was 
very short of water for his boiler, so 1 put a sentry 
on the engine, and told him to allow no man to 
draw water under any pretence. Shortly after I 
saw a crowd round the engine, and found many 
taking water for their water-bottles. I inquired 
who had allowed this, and was pointed out an 
officer. I asked him on what grounds he had 
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disobeyed my order; he was rather cheeky, so I 
requested him to go to the rear of the train, of 
which I was in sole command, and to remain there, 
or I should be compelled to put him under arrest. 
He has since become a cabinet minister. 

At Bloemfontein I was joined by my wife, and 
we lived in President Brand’s house and were 
fairly comfortable. We saw a good deal of Von 
Lutvitz, the German attaché. He was a charming, 
clever companion, and very unbiassed, I found, for 
a German. He told me that for fighting purposes 
he placed the Turks first, the British second, and 
the Germans third. He said the great staying 
power of the British was marvellous, and _ their 
determination to come on time after time remark- 
able. After we had been some time at Bloemfon- 
tein, I was ordered to take command at Harrismith, 
but before doing so we had a day or two after 
springbok, and also went out to see baboons 
in their native haunts. It was very amusing, as 
well as useful for the pot. We got some springbok, 
and had a very good view of a large herd of baboons 
on a mountain cliff. ‘They looked like little old 
men and women, and were under the command of 
one old and huge male baboon. 

I started eventually for Harrismith with 250 
colonials and two officers under my command, my 
wife going with me as far as Winburg. While 
there she had a very narrow escape from capture, 
as she went out with the Commandant—a rather 
rash soldier—and they only got away by hard 
galloping. Later on, the town was attacked by 
the Boers, and she was told by the Commandant 
to go to the church for safety, but she replied she 
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would rather stay where she was and go to bed, 
which she did. One shell which fell close to her 
house we now have at home. When I got to 
Senekal, on my way to Harrismith, I found an 
old friend, Mr. Bowen, there as magistrate. He 
begged me not to go on with so small a force, and 
was very urgent and kind about it, but my orders 
were imperative and had to be obeyed. 

Senekal had been the scene of a recent battle in 
which our side suffered heavily, and many were 
burnt alive as the veldt caught fire. We passed out- 
side it and worked along slowly, feeling our way. 
One day I saw a large Boer commando passing below 
and parallel to us, but we escaped being seen as we 
were on the ridge above them and kept well on the 
off side of it. On that ridge I saw one of the big 
flat stones used by the kaffirs for signalling to each 
other ; the guide told me how it was done by short 
and long blows—like the Morse code. While on 
the way, it occurred to me to try a game of bluff ; 
I divided my advance guard into two patrols—one 
on each side of the road—with orders to round up 
each kraal as they came to it, put the men on their 
horses and take them to the next kraal, and so on; 
this made an immense cloud of dust on each side 
of the trail and looked as if a thousand men or 
more were moving, and I heard afterwards that 
thofe Boers who saw it came to the conclusion 
that a whole division was on the move. We 
arrived within sight of Bethelem in this fashion, 
and the Boers who were in possession skipped out 
the other side on our arrival. Here I paid off my 
kaffir guide and gave him five shillings extra for 
his trouble. He was delighted. “Now,” said he, 
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“TI can buy two wives more.” Evidently the price 
of a lady was half-a-crown, and as she does all the 
work it is anything but dear. I left a few men in 
Bethelem to follow up later and report as to the 
movements of Boers there, and went on to Harri- 
smith, where are arrived without any trouble, and 
I took up command. 

Harrismith is a very nice little town with a 
bracing climate; the only drawback being the 
sand-storms and thunder-storms which come on 
every day about three o'clock. One can walk 
with safety through the thunder-storms with the 
lightning playing all round, but the dust-storms 
are beastly, as they fill one’s eyes and everything 
with dust. The country round is charming, with 
Van Rienen’s Pass into Natal close by and Basuto- 
land within a ride. I had forty Zulu police to 
assist in civil work, and very good men they were, 
mopping up all bad kaffirs and producing them in 
my court, where they crawled in on all-fours with 
two huge Zulus towering over them. A good 
many spies passed through my hands going to 
the coast; one, a very charming lady of foreign 
extraction, gave me much anxiety as she was very 
fascinating and nearly escaped by fooling the 
young officer I had left in charge of her. She 
was very angry with me for putting her into more 
strict seclusion, but I got her safely off to Durban, 
whence she probably went into exile. 

I went out one day to examine an old Boer 
farmer and see if he had to be deported and 
possibly have his house burnt. I found him a 
decent old chap, and he had evidently been 
maligned; he was, however, in a great panic, 
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but was ultimately reassured. ‘ You have been 
so kind to me,” he said, “ I will give you a present 
of great value.” “I’m afraid I am not allowed 
to take any presents, but show me what it is,” 
was my reply. (I hoped it might be a nugget or 
huge diamond!) He came back with a large 
parcel, which he undid with great care. “ There 
it is,” said he, and produced a three-headed, badly- 
stuffed calf. “There,” he said, “that is worth 
many pounds as a curiosity.” I thanked him very 
much, but left the calf with its owner. 

After consultation with G.O.C., I decided to 
surround a Boer farm on the borders of Basuto- 
land. I took fifty men, and we started into 
Basutoland, camping for the night at Witzbogen ; 
next day we set off before dawn, led by a Basuto. 
It was a weird experience as we climbed up a 
steep game trail which led to the top of the 
mountain that divided Basutoland from Transvaal, 
and just before dawn we reached a long cleft in 
the mountain which ran right through; we then 
led our horses down some natural steps which . 
brought us into a large valley. Having reached 
our objective, we completely surrounded the house 
and I knocked at the door. A Boer lady opened 
jt and asked our business. I said I had come to 
demand the surrender of any Boers in the house, 
and also arms and ammunition. She at first denied 
there was any one there but herself and daughter. 
I explained that we knew there were Boers in the 
house, and unless they surrendered we should have 
to burn it down. After some demur she admitted 
there were four or five in the house, and she 
brought them down looking very sheepish and 
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sleepy. I then searched the house and found a 
lot of rifles and ammunition; this stuff I burnt 
and exploded. While I was talking to the good 
lady and congratulating her on her good sense, 
her daughter, a girl of about fourteen, sidled up 
beside me and, before I knew what she was at, 
fired a Mauser in my face. Luckily the bullet 
went up past my head into the ceiling. The 
mother was very penitent, and led the young lady 
away, and I hope she got the good spanking I 
suggested. We led our Boer prisoners away down 
a waggon road on to the veldt and back to Harri- 
smith. That farm was the only one I really 
coveted ; its position was delightful, its pasturage 
splendid, and there was a large ostrich farm 
attached. 

My wife now joined me at Harrismith. She had 
had a very long and wearisome journey to reach me, 
going down south from Winburg, then to Port 
Elizabeth, and thence to Durban, where she stayed 
with our old and dear friends, Commander and 
Lady Jane Van Koughnet; then on to Pieter- 
maritzburg, where she was the much-cared-for and 
looked-after guest of Sir Walter Hely Hutchinson, 
the Governor. She liked Natal immensely, with 
its tropical vegetation and flowers. We settled 
down at Harrismith and did a good deal of riding 
about the country and seeing many friendly officers, 
some of whom were old friends. Little excite- 
ments cropped up continually as Boer commandoes 
were all about, and one had to be careful where 
one rode. One lot of yeomanry was caught and 
marched to a Boer farm, where they danced every 
night with the Boer ladies; they were eventually 
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released, none the worse. Now and then, however, 
the Boers behaved badly. In one case three 
guardsmen were captured, and the Boers, four or 
five, shot down all three unarmed prisoners. One 
of the men shammed dead and. escaped to tell the 
story. I believe the Boer leader of that commando, 
on being informed of the outrage, took drastic 
steps to punish the scoundrels. 

We both liked Harrismith, and had a comfort- 
able house and found some nice people in the 
town itself. As it was supposed the war would 
soon be over, and as affairs needed my presence 
in Ireland, I applied for leave to go home. It was 
granted, and we started for Durban. We visited 
Ladysmith, and rode out to see the battlefields, 
which were intensely interesting, especially Colenso 
and the scene of the fight in the Tugela, where 
the Dublin Fusiliers and Inniskillings suffered so 
heavily. We went to Spion Kop and Waggon 
Hill, and one realised fully the difficulties of the 
attackers and the mistakes that were, I am afraid, 
sometimes made by those in command. We went 
to Pietermaritzburg—the rickshaws, drawn by 
Zulus, make excellent cabs!—and had a most 
kindly welcome from our old friend the Governor ; 
then on to Durban, where the Van Koughnets 
were, as usual, more than hospitable. 

At Durban we began our sea voyage home, 
being hauled on board in clothes-baskets, sailing 
via East Africa in the German liner Konig, with 
a very jolly captain and a very mixed lot of 
passengers. We spenta day at Delagoa Bay, To 
me it was most interesting, as I had been chairman 
of the company which made the line that went to 
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Komatipoort in the Transvaal. We had had many 
troubles with it, as the Portuguese, as soon as the 
line was completed, cancelled our concession, and 
after much weary work and several speeches from 


me in the House of Lords, we got arbitration — 


before a Swiss Tribunal. I remember very vividly 
going privately to Lord Salisbury and telling him 
what we knew as facts; that arms and big guns 
were being imported by the Boers in large 
quantities along our line; I begged him to seize 
Delagoa Bay, as I understood Great Britain had 
a claim upon it, and offered to go out and with 
our five hundred English navvies seize the Port 
and hand it over to Great Britain. But he would 
not hear of any forcible expedient, and I can see 


him now shaking his knee (a habit he had when 


anxious) and saying, “ No force, my dear Castle- 
town. We should have the king kicked out of 
Portugal, and a republic there and in Spain if we 
interfere with our old allies. We must work by 
diplomacy.” Well, the arms went on being im- 
ported, and a republic has arrived in Portugal, 
and our arbitrators gave us some sort of award, 
but we all lost money over what was really a gold- 
mine, as that short bit of railway was the neck 
of the bottle into Boerland. 

Our ship touched at Beira, where we did not 
land, then on to Mozambique, where we. stayed 
two days, a lovely old Portuguese town with 
tropical vegetation and a most beautiful avenue of 
flame trees in full flower—I never saw anything 
more glorious than their colour against the bright 
blue sky. The bay was full of sharks, which circled 
peacefully around the ship. We tried every device 


av 
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to catch one, but failed miserably ; the natives said 
a black baby was the only sure bait, and that it 
was infallible. We then went on to Tanga in 
German East Africa, a new town which was to be 
the terminus to a central railway running through 
the new German territory, then on to Dar-es- 
Salaam, the capital at that time. This was a fine 
modern town, well built, with boulevards and, I 
think, a tram line. I told the old captain what I 
thought of it, but he was a great socialist and 
grunted out: “Zu viel Potsdam.” He admired 
the Kaiser, but thought that he would ruin 
Germany some day by his ambition. He was a 
very true prophet. 

At Dar-es-Salaam he got orders to go to 
Madagascar, which delighted us as it was a new 
country and well worth a visit. We had a fine 
passage across, sighting the Comorro Islands, and 
landed at Majunga. We did not see much of the 
mainland as our time was limited, but the in- 
habitants seemed a quiet, inoffensive race. The 
crotons, and all plants of the species, were very 
beautiful. The lemurs of the monkey race were 
in and out of every house like our cats, and were 
quite domesticated. We went for three days to 
Nossi-Bé, a little island off the coast and a perfect 
paradise—so much so that a Frenchman who kept 
the hotel there told me he never wanted to go 
home. This from a Frenchman was iwonderful. 
The shrubs, palms, fruit, and the deep blue sea in 
little bays. running in and out, made Nassi-Bé 
too lovely for words, and the memory of it often 
comes back to me amidst the rains and fogs and 
mists of our islands, 
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On leaving Madagascar we headed for Zanzibar, 
another lovely harbour with the palace of the 
Sultan in the forefront of the town, which is quite 
spacious and set in beautiful surroundings. The 
gardens are well kept and full of all sorts of fruit, 
clove trees, pepper trees, palms, dates, oranges, 
pineapples, and every kind of delicacy of the 
vegetable world. We visited all that was to be 
seen and were much impressed by the head-dresses 
of the smart ladies of Zanzibar, as they were most 
' earefully combed into curious frills of hair and 
evidently very chic. The natives were a mixture 
of African races, the Somalis taking first place for 
martial bearing and intelligence. Zanzibar had 
been the great slave market of Africa, and the 
types were very much mixed, but the stately 
Arabs always impressed one and were seen here 
at their best, as there were many rich merchants 
in the town. 

A German on board wished to call at Vitu, 
.and we entered the channel which led to the 
harbour and came to anchor about the entrance. 
We were there two or three days, as} the German 
was getting in a cargo of some kind of dye stuff. 
The heat was terrific, but I got a boat and went 
up to the town every day; the British governor 
was most kind and showed me all that was of 
interest. He had a bodyguard of Sikhs and lived 
in a splendid old Portuguese palace with beautiful 
old Portuguese furniture in it. Vitu was a quaint 
little town, walled in, with very narrow streets. 
It is very, very old, and probably was once an 
Arabian outpost; Rider Haggard uses it as his 
starting point for Allan Quatermain. At one 
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time a weird sect from Europe made it their 
base and home for a short time, but the climate 
being bad they nearly all died, or went home 
sadder and wiser. The women of Vitu had a most 
amusing method of keeping unseen when abroad ; 
three of them united together under a huge cloak 
and walked along one after the other, looking like 
a great black beetle. The fish market was curious, 
as a manatee (a fish mammal) often appeared in it, 
and the governor told me there had been cases 
where Arab fishermen had actually taken a manatee 
as wife. We witnessed the arrival from Muscat of 
the annual ship which for more than a thousand 
years had come to Vitu; in the old days it came 
for slaves, but now it comes for merchandise. The 
ship brought spices, coffee and silks, and I was 
told that, however strict the watch, slaves were 
smuggled on board before she left. 

Our cargo was at last on board, I bade good-bye 
to the governor, and we again got to sea. We 
passed Cape Delgado and ran along the shore of 
Somaliland with its sandy wastes; then came 
Aden, where we had been before. The Red Sea 
was rather hot, but very beautiful with Sinai in 
the distance. Port Said, as usual, was a mass of all 
nationalities and immoralities. Malta came next 
for a few hours, then the toe of Italy with Etna 
smoking up to the skies, and at last Naples—most 
lovely of harbours and fascinating of towns. We 
went to Vesuvius and thought of the American 
who, after considering the magnificent volcano for 
some time, said calmly: “ Waal, 1 guess Niagara 
would put that out very easily.” Pompeii was 
wonderful, and the museum at Naples full of lovely 
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objects of antiquity. We went on to Rome, where 
we met Lady Doneraile, delighted to see us after 
our long absence. She knew Rome thoroughly, 
having lived there as a girl, so we had a most 
capable and charming guide. How I should like 
to see Rome again, with all its wonders! I think 
the Colosseum, Forum, and Appian Way are by 
far the most marvellous of its sights. I was dis- 
appointed in St. Peter’s. It is not nearly so 
reverential as St. Sophia or Burgos Cathedral, and 
though its great size is impressive it did not give 
me the intense religious feeling I experienced when 
in those two places of worship. 

We stayed in Rome for some time, and visited 
Venice, Milan, and Turin on our way home. 


CHAPTER XIX 
KNIGHT OF ST, PATRICK 


Just before one of the king’s birthdays I received 
a letter from Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, the 
Premier, offering me the St. Patrick Order of 
Knighthood. It was a great honour, and as my 
ancestors were sons of the servants of St. Patrick— 
** Macgilla Patrick ” meaning “son of the servant 
of Patrick”—I thought it rather apposite, and 
accepted with thanks. 

The ceremony took place some time after, and 
was rather embarrassing for me, especially as I had 
to make a speech at the banquet which Lord 
Aberdeen, as Lord-Lieutenant, gave to other 
knights, officials, and friends. I was told by my 
dear old friend Ormonde that I had acquitted 
myself well, and we passed on to the ceremony, 
which was in St. Patrick’s Hall. The other 
knights sat at a table, and I was introduced, took 
the oath, and was duly knighted by the Lord- 
Lieutenant. I remember I had two esquires 
carrying my helmet and sword, my banner was 
unfurled, and I took my seat at the table with the 
other members of the Order. It was all very 
quaint and medieval, and I felt much flattered by 
the honour. 

I also became a Privy Councillor, and was, 
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a Lord Justice of Ireland, and so far fulfilled a 
prophecy of a palmist who told me many years 
before that I should govern Ireland. I believe 
I fulfilled my duties with discretion, as there were 
no rows or rebellion during my two fortnights of 
official grandeur. 

I had also the honour to swear in a noble lord 
as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. This was quite a 
quaint ceremony, and I will describe it. 

The two Lords Justices were seated in a small 
room in the castle, in full uniform, with helmet or 
cocked hat on. To them entered the noble 
candidate in mufti and read to them the king’s 
letter, with his hat off. The letter read, it was 
handed to the Lords Justices and a procession 
was formed of the officials concerned, who paced 
through the passages to the Privy Council 
Chamber where all the other Privy Councillors 
were assembled, the new Lord-Lieutenant walk- 
ing behind the Lords Justices. The Senior Lord 
Justice took his seat in the Privy Council State 
Chair and read the king’s letter to the Privy 
Councillors. The future Lord-Lieutenant was 
then made to stand, hat off, before the Lord 
Justice, who administered the oath to him and 
then put the collar of St. Patrick over his head, 
making him Senior Knight of the Order. The Lords 
Justices then vacated the Chair and took their 
helmets or hats off, and the new Lord-Lieutenant 
seated himself in the Chair and put his hat on. He 
addressed the Privy Councillors present, and then 
the procession was reformed, the Lord-Lieutenant 
leading, with hat on, and the Lords Justices 
following. And so ended the ceremony. 
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I attended one or two installations, notably 
that of Lord Kitchener, who looked martial in his 
robes but seemed very nervous during the pageant. 

I have seen many a merry dance in St. Patrick’s 
Hall, with the banners of the knights hanging 
from the walls above. I have seen many Lord- 
Lieutenants succeeding one another. Lord Spencer 
and his “ Faery Queen ”—two most perfect types 
of the haute noblesse of England—were always 
most kind to us, and we often stayed at the Castle 
or Viceregal Lodge ; then Lord Cowper and Lady 
Cowper, a charming, cultivated pair of great dis- 
tinction; Lord and Lady Cadogan, very kind 
friends and most perfect host and hostess, of whom 
it was said that the hospitality during their reign 
was more profuse and semi-regal than in that of 
any other ; then, I think, Lord Dudley and Lord 
Wimborne, Lord French, and lastly an old fellow 
House of Commons friend, Lord FitzAlan, brother 
of one of my dearest friends, the late Duke of 
Norfolk. 

Apropos of Lord-Lieutenants, my father told 
me a good story of Lord Carlisle. When Lord- 
Lieutenant he was very fond of asking celebrities 
to dine at the Castle. One old lady who was a 
great character was invited and placed next His 
Excellency. ‘Towards the end of dinner a Nessel- 
rode pudding (iced cream) was handed to the 
guest, who helped herself plentifully ; she took a 
large spoonful, assumed a look of horror, then spat 
it out and cried agonisingly, “O Jasus! me ratten 
tooth |” 

History does not state what happened after. 

Those days of revelry, pageant, and unique 
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medieval symbolism have passed away for ever. 
One must only hope that those who now have 
charge of Irish affairs will carry out their duties 
for the good of Ireland and all our countrymen. 

I was asked at one time by the Chief Secretary 
of Ireland if I could shape a scheme for a national 
university and bring into harmony the many con- 
flicting interests. It was a big job to undertake, 
but I said I would do my best. 

I set to work on a scheme and got great assist- 
ance from dear old Canon Sheehan, who was a 
specialist in education and was able to give me 
introductions to two or three of the great luminaries 
of his Church. I also tackled the Provost of 
Trinity College, who was, I think, the hardest 
problem I had to deal with, but eventually he 
agreed to assist my scheme under certain conditions. 
By degrees I got all the diverse views of those 
interested together, and the idea began to take 
form. Out of the formule laid down, a Bill was 
drafted, and eventually submitted to Parliament 
and became an Act ending the Royal University, 
of which I had been Chancellor for some years, 
and creating the National University, with two . 
universities—one in Belfast and one in Cork. 

My work at the Royal had been most instructive 
and interesting, and I saw much of old friends 
when in Dublin, and especially Dr. Douglas Hyde, 
an Irishman I admired immensely ; a magnificent 
Gaelic scholar, a polished, upright gentleman, a 
good sportsman, and above all a truly patriotic 
Irishman. I also met Miss White, of Alexandra 
College, a great educationist, and I am sure she 
has done more for the girlhood of Ireland than 
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any one; a delightful companion, so well up in 
every subject, and a past master in gardening. 
She reminded me sometimes of my dear cousin, 
Emily Lawless, the gifted authoress. 

I had to deliver two addresses annually, and 
occasionally had a wild reception, much like the 
rows in the conferring of degrees at Oxford, but 
it was all very harmless and silly. The conferring 
of degrees was interesting, as one saw all the 
newly-educated youth of Catholic Ireland, and 
also the young ladies of that land. I gave 400 
degrees to girls and young men on one occasion, 
and was intensely struck by their intelligence, their 
charm of manner, and their courtesy. I had signed 
my own death warrant in helping to create the 
National University, but with pleasure, as I hoped 
for useful work from its foundation. Archbishop 
Walsh became Chancellor, and, I am sure, a very 
able one. I hung up my cap and gown, which 
had been given me by Lord Dufferin, whom I had 
succeeded in the Royal Chair. I was thanked by 
the Chief Secretary in the House of Commons for 
my exertions, and received the D.C.L. before I 
. retired. 

I am always grateful to think that I had some 
hand in the progress of education in Ireland. 

At one time I formed, with the assistance of 
many able workers—notably Mr. Fournier,d Albe, 
who became hon. secretary—an association called 
the Celtic Association. It was very successful for 
some years, but died a natural death some time 
ago, though now replaced by a newer associa- 
tion of the same name. Our object was to bring 
together the different Celtic remnants in Wales, 
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Ireland, Scotland, Manxland, Brittany and Corn- 
wall, It was to deal with literature, folk-lore, 
dress, customs, music, and languages. We started 
in Dublin, and visited in succession Scotland, 
Wales, Manxland, and Brittany. Much interest 
was taken in our work, and I think we may safely 
say we were instrumental in knitting together 
divers Celtic strains. We were most kindly and 
hospitably received wherever we went, especially 
in Scotland and Wales. Mr. Fournier’ evolved 
the idea of having a granite stone divided into six 
nationalities, with the idea that wherever a meeting 
was held the stone should be put up, and when 
standing was emblematical of peaceful proceed- 
ings. Each piece had the initial letter of the 
country it belonged to. The stone now stands in 
front of my house at home, and will, I hope, be 
placed by my grave in Killermoogh churchyard. 
We undoubtedly helped the cause of Celtic 
music, literature, and customs, as most able and 
exhaustive papers were read at our meetings, and 
we helped to keep alive much that was on the eve 
of dying out, and which will now remain for good. 
The Mod and Eisteddfod took an interest in our 
work, and used to send delegates to attend our 
meetings. I feel very glad that I worked in the 
Celtic cause, and I was honoured at one Eisteddfod 
by being made a Druid and named “ Messenger.” 
One of the most impressive sights 1 ever wit- 
nessed was the Kisteddfod held at Carnarvon, in 
Wales. The procession formed in the old Castle 
of Carnarvon, where Edward I. presented his son 
as Prince of Wales. The Arch Druid, a magni- 
ficent figure in his white robes and golden orna- 
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ments of Celtic design, came first, then the Bards, 
novices, and‘more Druids; great officials carried 
the sword, the horn, and all the regalia. It was 
a curious sight to witness when one remembered 
that that very castle had been built by the 
Normans to quell the power and language of this 
Celtic race, and now, after many centuries of rule, 
there was this indomitable people still speaking 
their own language, and being recognised as domi- 
nant partners in the British Empire. In 1921 
two Celts ruled the world: Lloyd George and 
Briand of Brittany. 

In the evening we had a great gathering in the 
Town Hall, when a concert and much speech- 
making took place. I was in the chair, and to- 
wards the end of the proceedings the secretary 
handed me a telegram saying Lloyd George was 
coming to address the meeting. His reception 
was stupendous, the audience rising to their feet 
and greeting him in Welsh. He replied in a short 
speech which was received with rapture. Here I 
first made the acquaintance of a man who was 
certain to be a great leader of men, and a famous 
politician. My forecast was right, and in a few 
years he took a foremost place in the nation. I 
hoped that he might in time to come attain to 
a unique position in English history by reconciling 
Great Britain and Ireland, a task in which so 
many have failed. I prayed that it might be so. 

I grieve to say my prayer is as yet unfulfilled. 
Mr. Lloyd George was in too great a hurry when 
he formulated the truce, and never looked forward 
to what might occur. I am afraid he only wanted 
to gain the kudos of the moment, and not to build 
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up a peaceful Ireland. He gave the Ministers of 
the Free State an almost impossible task, as they 
were left without police to keep law ‘and order, 
and without trained troops to fight the irregulars. 
They have done their best, I am sure, but Mr. 
Lloyd George gave Ireland two extra years of 
anarchy and chaos. He got England out of her 
troubles, but left Ireland to stew in her own juice. 
This result may be called statecraft, but not 
statesmanship, 


CHAPTER XX 
THE GREAT WAR 


WE were living at Doneraile when the Great War 
broke out in August 1914. My wife took up with 
keen interest all the work that was to be done for 
the wounded in the district, and I, too old for 
active service, did what 1 could in recruiting, and 
soon. My wife went every week to the Y.M.C.A. 
Hut at Ballyvonare Camp, which was established 
near the place, and the Southern Irish ‘Division 
was formed and took possession of the huts at 
Ballyvonare. They were a magnificent body of 
men and officers, and it was a real pleasure to see 
them at work. ‘They were reviewed in the North 
Park (Doneraile) by Lord Wimborne (the Lord- 
Lieutenant of the day) and made a very impressive 
display. 

My wife and I went out several times to see 
their work in the trenches near Buttevant Station, 
and saw bombing exercise, machine-gun drill, and 
also Lewis-gun drill, which was a novelty in those 
days. Eventually they were moved to Salisbury 
Plain to complete their training, then went to 
France, where they behaved most gallantly ; after 
that they went to Gallipoli, where, I grieve to say, 
they suffered awful losses and were reduced to a 
very attenuated division. I cannot help saying 
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that, in my opinion—and I have seen much soldier- 
ing and known many eminent soldiers and heard 
their views on military work—the attack on Galli- 
poli was a wicked and cruel scheme. If it was 
necessary to attack the Turks and threaten Con- 
stantinople, the invading force should have landed 
at the narrow spit of land which connects Galli- 
poli Peninsula with the mainland; it is opposite 
Samothrace, and if this had been done the Turks 
in Gallipoli would have been outflanked and com- 
pelled to retire to Asia Minor, thus opening the 
Dardanelles on the Gallipoli side. Once the fleet 
was through, which might have been effected, the 
advance on Constantinople itself could have been 
made,-and the great loss of life avoided in the 
direct attacks which were made in impossible places 
and on impregnable positions. 

The war dragged on its tale of horror and 
destruction, and though we in Ireland felt less- of 
its effects than those who lived in England, it was 
very miserable work, and food became very scarce, 
and though the farmers coined money the rest of 
the population was very hard hit by the times. 
About fifty men joined up from Doneraile, and a 
great number from round Buttevant, and they all 
gave a good account of themselves. I knew of 
one instance in which two sons of a labourer near 
Buttevant got commissions. I sometimes wonder 
if they are still serving. The camp at Ballyvonare 
was always kept full of new regiments, and we 
made many new friends as one lot after another 
passed through, especially as Scotch and English 
Militia regiments filled up the gap when the 
regulars and territorials left for the front. 
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During the war we went to Queenstown for 
two winters, staying with our dear cousin Lady 
Mary Aldworth, a most charming personality. 
Life there was very interesting, as one saw the 
naval side of the Great War, the harbour being 
full of destroyers, and submarines coming and 
going. I was in Queenstown when the Lusitania 
went down, and it was very curious that there was 
a presentiment in the town that something had 
happened quite thirty minutes before the actual 
disaster took place. I saw the poor people being 
brought into Queenstown, and from that time on 
half-drowned sailors and passengers came in almost 
daily, with many, many dead bodies as well. 

The harbour was closed by a boom right across 
the entrance, from Carlisle Fort to Camden Fort, 
and two trawlers, stationed one at each end, opened 
it when required. There were picket boats out- 
side, and later on in the war “ mystery ” ships 
came in and out. Admiral Bayley was most kind 
to us, and allowed us to call at Admiralty House 
to inspect his maps, and also gave us such informa- 
tion as was permitted. I saw one German sub- 
marine and her crew brought in and sent off to 
Cork. Later on, great excitement was caused by 
the arrival of the American Fleet, and from that 
time the streets of the town were patrolled by 
American seamen in their white caps ; they carried 
huge bludgeons, in the use of which they were 
very proficient. At first they were good friends 
with the people, but as they did not sympathise 
sufficiently with the advanced politicians of Queens- 
town they became disliked, and eventually were 
not allowed to go to Cork, as they and the citizens 
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there used to come to blows; they were very in-— 
dignant at the way the young men of Queenstown 
refused to join the army, and expressed their disgust 
openly. The American officers—a very good lot 
of gentlemen, and fine sailors—were very emphatic 
in the matter. 

I made many acquaintances among the British 
and American naval officers, and found all of them 
delightful companions, full of fun and good stories, 
and keen as mustard in their work. I saw one 
mine exploded off Roche’s Point—a fine sight— 
and aeroplanes and seaplanes were always flying 
about. My wife and I used to go down to a point 
over the harbour and watch the “ mystery ships ” 
going out and the destroyers coming in, and it 
was always a very lively and exciting scene, while 
the lovely bay was itself a continuous source of 
pleasure. 

During the course of the war I was called upon 
to distribute Certificates of Honour, at Buttevant, 
to those who had relatives serving in the war. 
I had about a hundred certificates to confer, and 
it was a very impressive scene, all the officers and 
many of the men in the barracks being: present, 
with the regimental band. I made a short address 
on the object of our meeting, and proceeded to 
business. A very touching episode occurred. As 
I was presenting two certificates to an old woman 
whose two sons were serving at the front a telegram 
came to say that one of them had been killed the 
day before. She bore up wonderfully, and was 
very brave. Her second son had just received his 
commission. 

I also gave lectures to the soldiers at Buttevant 
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on two occasions at the request of the general 
commanding this district, and I believe they were 
very much appreciated, as the general had them 
printed and issued to the several commands in his 
area. The lectures were mainly on the duty of 
a soldier to his country once the war was at 
an end. 

At long length this much-prayed-for result 
came about, and an armistice was signed. We 
had a fine service in our church at Doneraile, and 
I was permitted by the rector to read an address I 
had prepared. I give it verbatim, as it was highly 
approved, and I may honestly say I am proud 
of it. 


ApDpDREss READ IN DONERAILE CHURCH, 
NovEMBER 11, 1920. 


By permission of our Rector I am allowed to 
say a few words on the reason of our Service to- 
day. We desire to commemorate the event that is 
taking place in London to-day, to join our prayers 
with those millions who throughout Great Britain, 
the Dominions, and India, are with one voice pro- 
claiming the story of the sacrifice of the Unknown 
Soldier, of the Unknown Hero, who gave his life 
for us and ours in the long war of intolerable 
agony and sorrow. During the two minutes’ 
silence which preceded this Service we must have 
felt the supreme importance of this day, we must 
have known that this was no empty pageant, no 
ordinary funeral. We must have known it was 
the outpouring of a Nation’s reverence for their 
dead millions in their graves in France, Gallipoli, 
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and the East. Some of the congregation have 
lost their best and dearest. The tenderness of 
that silence must have made them remember those 
loved ones, and have told them that a whole nation 
felt for them and with them in their sorrow, and 
tendered them heartfelt sympathy with their great 
grief. 

For those who may not see an account of this 
day’s wonderful conception, it may be worth while 
to sketch briefly the great ceremony, unique in its 
occurrence and solemnity. The body of the Un- 
known Hero was exhumed in France, brought 
over in solemn state on board the battleship 
Verdun to Dover ; from Dover to Victoria station, 
where he lay in state last night. ‘Then, to-day, 
the great procession from Victoria passes through 
the streets of London to that Abbey where all 
who have been greatest in Great Britain’s history 
sleep their last sleep. One can picture the coffin 
on the artillery waggon, draped with the national 
flag, drawn past millions of London’s population— 
all mourning their own dead as this emblem of the 
Great Sacrifice passes by. We see the ranks of 
soldiers leaning on their reversed rifles, with eyes 
fixed on the ground ; we hear massed bands play- 
ing the solemn funeral dirge we know so well, with 
its sorrow and grief. As the strains of the bands 
die away the breeze brings to our ears the mournful, 
heart-stirring music of the pipes, as that lovely air, 
“The Land o’ the Leal,” tells us that Scotland 
and Ireland are also mourning their dead. The 
greatest seamen and soldiers, admirals and field- 
marshals march by the side of the dead soldier, 
bearing the pall. They reach the Cenotaph, the 
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monument erected in Whitehall to our dead and 
dear ones, bearing the inscription, “To the Un- 
known Dead.” The procession halts for a few 
minutes while the King and Royal Princes join as 
chief mourners to pay their tribute of reverence. 
Again a move forward, the massed bands peal out 
again, and the pipers march forward with solemn 
step and slow to the lovely air of “ Lochaber No 
More.” Slowly, and with all reverence, the dead 
hero moves to his last resting-place, and as the gun- 
carriage reaches the door of the Abbey a salute of 
nineteen guns—a field-marshal’s salute—thunders 
from Hyde Park. The greatest dignitaries of the 
Church precede the coffin as it is borne in the dim 
light of that glorious church up and down the 
aisle. Soldiers and sailors carry their dead comrade 
on their shoulders to his last home—home to the 
Abbey from the fields of France—home to the 
land he loved so well. The walls of the Abbey 
echo and re-echo with the beautiful music for the 
dead. The solemn service, so sad to us all, is 
said, and the brave soldier who is the symbol of 
the Great Sacrifice is placed in his tomb, sur- 
rounded by the graves of kings and queens, states- 
men and poets, and all the most honoured of 
Great Britain’s children—a wonderful and appro- 
priate resting-place, for he, with millions of our 
countrymen, has saved us from the awful despotism 
of military barbarity. 

Shall we not, therefore, on this day, by prayer 
and hymn, return our thanks to God for His 
marvellous mercy to our land and people? May 
we not hope that this transcendent sacrifice may 
not be in vain, and that this day will mark for all, 
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young and old, in these islands and across the 
seas, the turning-point in a nation’s history 

I trust I may say here without irreverence that 
as the death of Our Lord heralded the dawn of 
Christianity, so we may hope that the death of 
this soldier of Christ, and the millions who died 
with him, may bring a purer and nobler life into 
this world, purged, as we hope, for ever of militarism 
and barbarism, and bring back a purer and higher 
civilisation. Surely we may pray that we who 
are privileged to see this and understand its mean- 
ing may live better and more self-sacrificing lives, 
and try more to do our duty to all. 

During four years of war and horror the nations 
of the world—from the steppes of Russia to the 
plains of Lombardy, from the burning sands of 
Mesopotamia to the misty islands of Great Britain 
and Ireland, from the lands of India to the sunny 
vineyards of France—prayed to God for help. He 
heard their prayer, and in the fourth year gave 
back peace and rest to the saddened world—“ Lest 
we forget.” 

Let us remember this answer to our prayer. 
Let us remember those who by their death freed 
our lands from fear and devastation. Let us take 
example from this symbol of to-day and never 
forget the life-long debt we owe to those who 
gave their lives and all they had For Kine anp 
CouNTRY. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE REBELLION OF 1916 AND AFTER 


In 1916 a very serious rebellion broke out in 
Dublin, and that remarkable association, Sinn Fein, 
started on its career. From then on, day by day, 
it got greater power and wielded its authority 
everywhere, enforcing its decrees by means of 
murder of soldiers, police, and civilians. Here at 
Doneraile we were in the thick of it, and it became 
unsafe to walk the roads as one might be shot by 
either party. Bridges were broken down, trenches 
cut in the roads, and places made impassable; guns 
and ammunition had to be given up to the police 
or military and motoring became almost impossible. 
The commander at Ballyvonare, Colonel Hope, 
had a very narrow escape as he was motoring with 
his chauffeur alone to Kilmallock. Near Charleville 
he saw the road blocked by milk-carts, which he 
charged and got through, only to find a trench on 
the other side, deep and wide, into which his car 
-erashed and remained stuck. He was attacked 
from both sides by about fifty men. Luckily he 
picked out the two leaders, whom he killed or 
wounded, and the rest bolted. He got back on 
foot to camp, much wearied and done up, as he_ 
had been badly wounded in the war previously. 
General Cumming, who commanded the Kerry 
area, was a splendid soldier and perfect gentleman ; 
229 
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I had the pleasure of seeing something of him, and 
he always gave assistance and advice and helped us 
to get up home in safety. ‘Then we heard he had 
been killed near Kanturk. It was a great shock 
to me, as I had only just parted from him, and he 
had talked so kindly of the people and their mis- 
taken folly in committing murder and other crimes, 
and how he prayed for peace and to get back to 
his family. He was a great loss to every one here, 
and would have made a great name as a soldier if 
he had lived. 

I had only one unpleasant experience down 
here (Doneraile). In August 1919 my two cousins, 
Miss St. Leger and Miss Gaussen, and I were motor- 
ing back from grouse shooting when the car was 
stopped by seven masked and armed men who lined 
the road. I jumped down and began to abuse them 
freely, but they made no reply, only pointed their 
revolvers and rifles at my head. The mask fell off 
one man, and I told him I should know him again, 
so he got behind the car; another man, who was 
pointing a revolver at me, was so nervous that his 
hand shook. 1 asked him to turn the thing away 
or it might go off on its own ; this he did, much to 
my relief. The captain (as I suppose) of the lot 
went to the car and took out my gun in its case, 
but never noticed that I had a bagful of cartridges 
on my back. They were quite civil to the two 
ladies, who never uttered a word. As soon as 
they cleared the road we dashed on and tried to 
get the police out on bicycles, but by the time they 
had got under weigh the men had got clean away, 
I have never seen—and never hope to see—my gun 
again. 
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At home at Granston things were much quieter, 
and during the winter and spring we had very little 
trouble. A few trees were cut down and some 
trenches made to block the roads, but I was able 
to shoot with impunity all through to the end of 
the season, and only when shooting was over were 
we visited by the I.R.A. One evening a knock 
came to the hall door, and the servant told me two 
men were there. I went to the door and saw a 
young man who wore no mask. He asked me in 
Irish if I was the Macgillapaudrig, and I replied 
in Irish and asked him his business. He said he 
heard I had been shooting, and wanted my arms. 
I said I had shot to the end of the season, but that 
the arms were now gone. He asked to look over 
the house. “Certainly,” I said, and we went all 
over it. I have a good many old guns and swords, 
mementoes of old days, but he said he had no wish 
to touch them, as they were things I had brought 
home. He was very civil, and I asked him to come 
in and see the ladies. He thought he might 
frighten them, but I assured him they were not 
the least alarmed; so he consented and we asked 
him to take a hand at bridge, but he was unable 
to play the game. I then offered him a drink, 
which he refused, and we parted friends. 

A truce was then proclaimed, and negotiations 
for peace were started at a Conference between 
the Premier and four or five of the leading Sinn 
Feiners. 

After the truce, things in Ireland settled down 
for a time, and every one hoped that at last peace 
was assured. Long negotiations then took place 
between the Government and the leaders of Sinn 
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Fein; I need not go into particulars as to these 
matters, as they are modern history, but the upshot 
was that a Treaty was concluded between the 
British and the Irish people, by which twenty-six 
counties were to come under the jurisdiction of 
what was to be called the Irish Free State, and the 
northern six counties were to remain under a 
parliament of their own with intimate connection 
with the British Government. What, if any, 
advantage is to accrue from all these great changes, 
time alone will show. 

We spent part of the year 1921 at Granston 
and part at Doneraile. I came home to Granston 
in August for shooting, and also in September, 
October, and November, for a few days at a time, 
keeping the pot well supplied with game, as there 
were duck, teal, partridge, and pheasants in good 
numbers. The truce still kept on and life was 
fairly peaceable, though murders were still being 
committed and Belfast was in a bad condition. 

In December, for the first time for twelve 
years, we left Ireland and went to London, and 
thence to my nephew’s place on the Thames, where 
we spent Christmas most happily. We also went 
to my brother-in-law’s (General Sir G. Higginson), 
also on the Thames. He was ninety-five, but full 
of keenness and a delightful companion. It was an 
intense pleasure to see old friends and relations 
again and to feel that one was alive once more 
and not merely existing. My wife enjoyed it too, 
and though the weather was cold and foggy in 
the Thames Valley, it was a really useful and 
helpful change. 

We returned to Granston, and things seemed 
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ikely to get quieter, but De Valera and his asso- 
slates were bent on making this poor country 
impossible to live in. Chaos and disorders broke 
out everywhere ; we had attempts at cattle driving, 
non-payment of rents, etc., and many farmers, 
Protestant and Catholic, suffered. We had to 
insure our car against theft, as one attempt was 
made to take it away. 

The spring, a very unsettled one in weather and 
life conditions, dragged on, and in June the British 
Government—as usual much too late and full of 
compromise—said order must be restored by the 
Provisional Government, and Ulster left in peace. 
British troops then moved into Ulster and defended 
the border against the Republicans. 

At long last the Free State authorities attacked 
the Republicans, who held the Four Courts and 
most part of Sackville Street, Dublin. The attack 
was successful, the rebels surrendered, and De 
Valera disappeared. 

At Abbeyleix there was a miniature battle 
between the Republicans and Free State forces, 
and we could hear the guns firing at the workhouse, 
which was held by the Republicans, who eventually 
were defeated. The fortnight from June 24th to 
July 8th was an anxious time, as all communica- 
tion was cut off from the outside world. There 
were no letters or papers, and no trains were 
running. 

During the year the civil war continued, and 
we had trouble with tenants and graziers, which I 
trust may now be at an end, though in Ireland in 
these days one never knows what may happen. 
In the south matters got very serious, and all 
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communication with Cork was cut off, and for a 


month we heard nothing from that quarter, the 


railways being cut in many places, especially 
between Ballybrophy and Cork. Luckily we had 
plenty of rabbits, duck, etc., and we were supplied 
with other things by the villages around. In other 
parts I fancy starvation has been very close. 

The destruction of life and property has been 
very heavy, but so far we have escaped, and no 
houses in this county have been burned. I always 
count now from one week to another, as one never 
knows what may happen in any one week. ‘There 
was a disgusting ambush near here in July (I am 
writing this in 1922) in which two very nice young 
officers of the Free State army were killed, and the 
murderers were immediately after found “holding 
up” their hands. Why they were not shot on the 
spot I cannot understand, but there is some curious 
undercurrent in all this warfare which may perhaps 
be cleared up later on. Otherwise this district is 
quiet, and all my old acquaintances amongst the 
farmers and labourers most friendly. 

Poor old Ireland! She _ has always had a 
bad time, and will, I fear, continue in misery for 
more years to come. The only Government which 
is understood is one that is just and sympathetic. 
The land is now in possession—as far as the south 
is concerned—of what may be called a lot of boy 
bandits, fanatics, and gunmen. Yet Lord Birken- 
head states that things are improving, and that he is 
quate satisfied! I wish heand other ministers could 
live in some part of Cork or Kerry for six months, 
half starved, much frightened, and hunted by gun- 
men both night and day; it might help them to 
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realise the real side of the Irish question, and not 
to talk unutterable and cruel rubbish. 

So ends one’s life-story thus far. I hope to see 
Christmas once again in peace, but, as I have said, 
one lives only from week to week in these parlous 
days. 
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Black Sod Bay, 86 

Bloemfontein, 191 

Boer War, 192-207 

Borris-in-Ossory, 
Castle, 51 


election, 2: 


237 
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Boru, Brian, 44 
Boscawen, The 
“Star,” 134 

Bosphorus, the, 159 

Botha, General, 200 

Boucicault, Dion, 141 

Bowen, Mr., 203 

Boyce, J., 68 

Brabazon, Colonel, 194 

Brand, President, 202 

Brasenose College, Oxford, 21 

Briand, M., 219 

Bright, Rt. Hon. John, 65, 138 

Briscoe, Henry, stories of, 17 

Brooke, Mr., ‘“Castled Land of 
Ossory,” 60 

Brooke, Stopford, 54, 142 

Brooks’s Club, 52, 65 

Brusa, 159 

Buckstone, J. B., 141 

Buddha, Shrine of, 188 

Buffaloes, hunting, 97-99 

Butler, Edmond MacRichard, 46 

—, Sir Edmund, 50 

—, Elizabeth, Lady, 132 

—, Joan, 50 

—, MacRichard, 46 

—, Margaret, 47 

—, Sir Piers, 47 

—, Ruadh, murdered, 47 

—, Sir William, 131 

Buttevant, 19, 222; lectures at, 
224; Abbey of, 62 


Hon. Hugh, 


C——, Lord, stories of, 120 

Cadogan, Earl and Countess of, 
215 

Cairo, 164: march on, 75 

Calaverus grove, 39 

Caledon, Earl of, 72 

Campbell-Bannerman, Rt. Hon. 
Sir Henry, 140 

Canary Islands, 190 

Cape Town, 190 

Cappagh, 84 

Carden, Colonel, 17 

Carlisle, Earl of, 215 

Carmichael, Alexander, Cannina 
Gadelica, 144 

Carnarvon, Histeddfod at, 218 

Carnock, Lord, 21. See Nicolson 

Cashel, Rock of, chapel, 43 

Caspian Sea, 147 


INDEX 


Castle Bernard, 67 

Castletown, Augusta, Lady, at 
Oberammergau, 113 character, 
5. 


Castletown, Bernard, Lord, birth, 
1; in Ireland, 1-5, 403; at 
school at Ashridge, 5; duel, 
6; at Dresden, 6, 10; rescued 
from drowning, 6-8, 12; at 
Eton, 8; travels, 10, 38-40, 79 ; 
at Oberammergau, 11 ; hunting 
and hawking, 14, 15, 17 ; life at 
Brasenose College, 21-23 ; the 
Phoenix Club, 22; commission 
in the Ist Life Guards, 23, 
32; serves in the Franco-Prus- 
sian War, 24-31; plays polo, 
33; marriage, 35, 37; in Lap- 
land, 37; at Granston, 38, 
233 ; ancestors, 42-54; M.P. 
for Portarlington, 64; shoot- 
ing parties, 67-69; serves in 
the Egyptian campaign, 70- 
77 ; expeditions to Norway, 79- 
83 ; at Waterford, 84; shooting 
and fishing expeditions, 86-89 ; 
tour in the States, 90-118 ; 
shoots a big-horn ram, 103-106 ; 
expeditions to the Rockies, 103- 
118; bear-hunting, 107; re- 
covers an elk-head, 112; A.A.G. 
to Lord Roberts, 135, 191 ; ad- 
dress at Bingley Hall, 137 ; 
tour in Persia, 146-157 ; audi- 
ence. with the Shah, 151; in 
Russia, 157 ; Constantinople, 
158; Asia Minor, 159-162 ; 
Egypt, 164-167 ; Morocco, 167- 
176; Tetuan, 170 ; India, 176- 
187; Ceylon, 187-189 ; serves 
in the South African War, 190- 
207 ; in command at Harrismith, 
202-207 ; journey bome, 207- 
212 ; Knight of St. Patrick, 213 ; 
Privy Councillor, 213; scheme 
of a National University, 216 ; 
D.C.L. conferred, 217 ; forms - 
the Celtic Association, 217 ; 
‘* Messenger,” 218; at Queens- 
town, 223; distributes Certifi- 
cates of Honour, 224; address 
on the Armistice, 225-228 ; 
attacked by Sinn Feiners, 230 ; 
in London, 232 


INDEX 


Castletown, John, 1st Lord, M.P. 
for the Queen’s County, 2 ; 
character, 53: 

Castletown, Ursula Clare, Lady, in 
Lapland, 37; at Granston, 38, 
40 ; expeditions to the Rockies, 
38,40 ; ancestors, 54-59 ; expedi- 
tion to Norway, 83 ; tour in the 
States, 90 ; at Estes Park, 108 ; 
tour in Egypt, 164; Tangiers, 
168 ; Madras, 176 ; Ceylon, 188 ; 
at Bloemfontein, 202: Harri- 
smith, 206 ; work in the war, 
221 

Castletown castle, 60 

Caucasus Mountains, 146 

Ceallach, Chief of Ossory, 43 

Ceashrall, Chief of Ossory, 48 ; 
King of the Danes, 43 

Celtic Association, 217 

Ceylon, 187 

Chamberlain, Rt. Hon. 
137 

Chanzy, General, 27, 132 

Chaparhaneh, 148 

Charles IJ., King, 169, 174 

Cheetah, hunting the black-buck, 
185. 

Chermside, General, Sir H., 193 

Cheyenne, 92, 111 

Clarina, Lord, 184 

Clinton, Lord:Edward, Lord High 
Admiral, 49 

Clonburn castle, 61 

Cloncurry, Lord, 143 

Clonmeen Abbey, 61 

Clontarf, battle of, 44 

Codrington, Colonel, 192 

Colenso, 207 

Colier, Anne, 51 

Colombo, 187 

Colorado, 38, 90 

Comorro Islands, 209 

Connemara, 6, 88 

Constantinople, 158 ; Santa Sophia, 
159 

Conyngham, Mr. Lenox, 59 

Cork, 234 ; siege of, 55 

Cormac, Archbishop of Cashel, 43 

Cosby, Mr., 17 

Cotes, C. C., at Eton, 8 

Cowper, Earl and Countess, 215 

Coyote, the, 110 

Creevey, Mr., 53 


Joseph, 


239 


Crimea, the, 157 

Cullahill castle, 60 

Cumming, General, 229 ; killed, 
230 

Curran, Mr., 128 

Curzon, The ‘Hon. Montagu, at 
Eton, 8 


Dunraven, Earl of, Lord, 126 

Dambula, 188 

Damer, Colonel Dawson, 64 

Dar-es-Salaam, 209 

Dawnay, Hon. Guy, 70 

Dawson, General, Sir Douglas, 
134 

Dawson, General Vesey, 
tour in the States, 90 

De Grey, Hon. T., at Eton, 8. 
See Walsingham, 

Delagoa Bay, 207 

Delgado, Cape, 211 

Demavend volcano, 156 

Denver, 90, 92 

De Ros, Col. Lord, 32 

Dewetsdorp, 192 

Donchadh, chief of Ossory, 44 

Doneghal, or Donnell, 43 

Doneraile, 19, 41, 131, 221, 232 ; 
Abbeys, 61; castle, 55; caves, 
84; Church, 55, 62 ; address in, 
225-228 

Doneraile, Lady, tour in Egypt, 
164 ; at Rome, 212 

Dormer, General, 184 

Dowse, Judge, 120 

Dreenagh Wood, Holy Well, 62; 
Holy Tree, 63 

Dresden, 6, 10 

Drogheda, Earl and Countess of, 


135 ; 


67 
Dublin Museum, 84; rebellion of 
1916 ..229 
Ducrot, General, 26 
Dudley, Earl of, 215 
—, Sir Robert, 49. See Leicester 
Duff, Sir Mount-Stuart Grant, 138 
Duhallow, 17, 18, 19 
Dundrum, 68 
Durban, 207 
Durrow, 136 


Epwarp II., King, invasion of 
Scotland, 46 
— VI., King, 49 
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Edward VII., King, 53; Thanks- 
giving Service, 36 

Egan, Mr., 128 

Egypt, 164-167 ; campaign, 70-77 

Eisteddfod at Carnarvon, 218 

Elephants, stories of, 181 

Elk hunting, 79-82, 93 

Elliot, Mrs. G., 54 

Emerson, Archdeacon, 123 

Emmett, Robert, 58 

Emo, 65 

Enara, Lake, 38 

Enzeli, 147 

Estes Park, 90, 103 

Etna, 211 

Eton, 8-10 

Evans, Sir de Lacy, 5 


Farren, Henry, 141 

Farren, Nellie, 141 

Fechter, Charles A., 141 

Fermoyle, 88 

Fielding, General William, 27 

FitzAlan, Lord, 215 

FitzPatrick, Lady Anne, 52 

—, Sir Barnaby, Chief Ruler of 
Upper Ossory, 48 

—, eves. 51 

—, Colonel Edward, 51 

—, Lady Gertrude, 52 

—, John, 51 

—, Louisa, 52 

—, Mary, 52 

—, Richard, 53 

—, Captain Richard, 51. 
Gowran 

—, General Richard, career, 52; 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, 53 

Florida, 196 

Forster, Rt. Hon. W. E., 66, 139 

Fort Garry, 132 

— McKinney, 100 

Fox, Charles, 52 

—, Hon. S., 52 

Franco-Prussian War, 24-31 

Fredericton River, 96 

Freemason, a lady, 55 

French, Viscount, 215 

Freshford;hills, 19 


See 


G——,, story of, 102 
—, Col. S., anecdotes of, 34 
Gethen, King of Leix, 43 


INDEX 


Gallipoli, attack on, 222 

Gaussen, Miss, 230 

German army, enter France, 25; 
character, 28 

Germiston, 195 

Gillapatrick, Chief of Ossory, 44 

—, Sean, Chief of Ossory, 61 

Gladstone, Sir Thomas, 64 

—, Rt. Hon. W. E.; 66, 137; 
Land Bills, 120 

Glashare castle, 61 

Glenart, 68 

Glenstal, 68 : 

Good People, belief in the, 123- 
125 

Gorumma, 8 

Goschen, Viscount, 138; Ambas- 
sador to Constantinople, 158 

Gower, Lady Evelyn Leveson, 52 

Gowran, John, 2nd Lord, 51. See 
Upper Ossory 

—, Richard, 1st Lord, 51. See 
FitzPatrick 

Graeme, Captain, 51 

Granston, 38, 232; manceuvres 
at, 131; castle, 60 

Gravelotte, battle of, 24 

Grenfell, Field-Marshal Lord, 134 

Guindi, 177 

Gulls, blackheaded, 15 

Gurtnacleagh castle, 61 

Gyldernscroft, 37 





H—-, Jim, 111 

Haggard, Sir Rider, Allan Quater- 
main, 210 

Hamilton, General Sir Ian, 195 

Hammerfest, 37 

Hare, Tom, 19 

Harriers, hunting, 17 

Harris, Mr., 169 

Harrismith, 202, 204, 206 

Hartington, Marquess of, 137 

Hartopp, Chicken, 19 

Hatton, 187 

Hawking, sport of, 15 : method of 
capturing, 16 

Healy, Father, 120 

—, Rt. Hon. T. M., 66 

“ Hell’s Half-acre,” 117 

Helvick Head, 85 

et II., King, lands at Crooke, 
4. 


INDEX 


Henry VIII., King, letter to, 47 

Herringsdorf, 83 

Hicks-Beach, Sir Michael, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, 140 

Higginson, General Sir George, 
37, 136, 232 

Highbury Manor, 137 

Hill, Mr., Master of the otter 
hounds, 14 

Holmes, Mr. Oliver, Judge of the 
Supreme Court, 41 

—, Oliver Wendell, Professor at 
the Breakfast Table, 41 

Holmes, Mr., 58 

Holy Wells, 62, 63 

Honing Spruit, 201 

Hope, Colonel, attacked by Sinn 
Feiners, 229 

Hutchinson, Sir Walter Hely, 206 

Hyde, Dr. Douglas, 216 

Hyderabad, 185; meeting at, 186 


Tilustrious, H.M.S., 171 

Illyats, the, 154 

Imperial, Prince, 27 

India, 176 

Indians, Crow, 94; Pawnee, 10; 
Stoney, 112; Ute, 102; Wes- 
tern, cede territory to America, 
11 

Innisgloria island, 87 

Ireland, elections, 2-5; Rebellion 
of 798 ..57 ; of 1600..62 ; Land 
Purchase Bill, 140 ; ceremony 
of swearing in the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, 214; National Uni- 
versity, 216 ; Treaty concluded, 
232 ; civil war, 233 ; condition, 
234 

Trish Free State, 232 

Irish, Southern, Division informed, 
221 

Irving, Sir Henry, 140 

Ismailia, 70 

Ispahan, bread famine, 154 


J.J., the outlaw, 100 
Jenner, Mr., 159 

Jerpoint Abbey, 42, 45, 61 
Johannesburg, 195, 197 


Kanpy, 187, 189 
Kasr-el-Nil Barracks, 75 
Kassassin, 70, 71 
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Kavanagh, Arthur, 145 
Kelley, Burrowes, 128 
Kelvin, Lord, 138 
Kilcoleman castle, 62 
Kildare, Earl of, 47 


Kilkenny, 19 


Killermoogh churchyard, 218 

Killreedy castle, 61 

Kilmainham, 131 

King, Henry, 8 

King, John, 8 

Kitchener, Field-Marshal, Earl, 
134, 215 

Knocknimoss, battle of, 62 

Knowles, Sir James, 54; editor 
of the Nineteenth Century, 142 

Kola, the, 37 

Komatipoort, 208 

Konig, the, 207 

Korosko, 167 

Konghnet, Commander, and Lady 
Jane van, 206 

Kroonstad, 195 

Kruger, Paul, 200 

Kyle Hill, 61 


L——, Major, 2 

Ladysmith, 207 

Lambskin, the horse, 19 

Te Purchase Act, 66; result, 

8 

Lann, marriages, 43 

Lapland, 37 

Laramie station, 93 

Lascelles, Hon. Gerald, 15 

Lawless, Hon. Emily, 143, 217 

Lecky, Rt. Hon. W. E. H., 143; 
Leaders of Public Opinion in 
Ireland, 144 

Leicester, Robert, Earl of, 49. 
See Dudley 

Lemmings, migration of, 80 

Libyan Monarch, 77 

Liddell, Hon. Anne, 52 

Life Guards, the Ist, 23, 32 

Lir, Children of, legend, 87 

Lloyd-George, Rt. Hon. D., 140 ; 
reception at Carnarvon, 219; 
policy in Ireland, 219 

Lofoden Islands, 38 

Lowe, Drury, 75 

Lucan, Ear! of, 23 

Lucerne, 12; old bridge at, 13, 54 

Lusitania, sunk, 223 
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Lutvitz, Herr von, 202 
Luxor, 164 


MacCasutn, Donoge Oge, 50 

MacDonald, Rim, 35 

MacGillapatrick, Brian, Chief of 
Ossory, 47 

—, Brian na Hurich, 46 

—, Darlhadh, 44 

—, Dermot, 46 ; murdered, 46 

—, Diamid, 47 

—, Donagh, 46 

—, Donald, 46 

—, Donchadh, King of Ossory, 
45 ; founds Jerpoint Abbey, 45, 
61 


—, Fineen, 46; murdered, 46 

—, Nornu, 47 

—, Teigue, 48 

Maclean, Kaid, 172 

Madagascar, 209 

Madras, 176, 184 

Madura, 178 

Maelfebhal, 43 

Maelstrom, the, 38 

Mahaffy, Prof., 145 

Maitland Camp, 191 

Majunga, 209 

Malseachlan, the Ard Righ, 43 

Malta, 211 ‘ 

Maretimo, 143 

Marshal, Earl, 46 

Maryborough Courthouse, meet- 
ing, 128; trial at, 129 

Maurice, Colonel F. (afterwards 
General Sir F.), 131 

Mazanderan province, 152 

McColl, Cannon, 54 

McMurragh, invades Ossory, 45 

Mecea, pilgrimage to, 186 

Methuen, Field-Marshal Lord, 
136 5 

Metz, 25 

Meuse, the, 24 

Middle Park, 90 

Milner, Billy, 142 

—, Sir Frederick, 142 

‘* Molly,” the mare, 17 

Moltke, Count von, 27 

Monaghan, Judge, 129 

Montana, 93 

Moore Abbey, 67 

Moors, the, 174, 176 

Morett castle, siege of, 60 


INDEX 


Mormons, the, 39 

Morocco, pillar stones circles, 169 

—, Sultan of, 171; receives the 
tribes, 175 


' Morris, Lord, 119 


Moscow, 157 

Mountrath, 129 

Moylan, trial, 129 

Moyne, 68 

Mulcahy, Billy, 17 

Mullet, the, 86 

Murray, Sir Charles, Minister at 
Dresden, 10; Envoy to Persia, 
11 


Mysore, 178 


_ Na Brotcwatn, 453 


Namsen Foss, 79 

Naples, 211 

Napoleon JII., Emperor, -sur- 
renders, 24 

Neilgherry Hills, 184 

New Brunswick, 96 

Nicolson, Sir A., at Brasenose 
College, 2 ; Minister at Teheran, 
146, 149; Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Constantinople, 158 ; 
Minister at Morocco, 167. See 
Carnock 

—, Lady, at Teheran, 149 

Nile, the, 77, 164, 165 

Nooitgedacht, 200 

Nore, the, 42, 61, 135, 145 

North Cape, 38 

— Cork Militia, 57 

— Park, 91 

— Sea, 37 

Northern Pacific Railway, 112 


| Norway, 79 


Nossi-Bé island, 209 

Nova Scotia, Indians of, 95 
Novikoff, Madame Olga de, 144 
Nunappleton, 142 

Nuwera Eliya, 187 


OBERAMMERGAU, Passion Play, 11 

Oge, Tiege, 50 

Olympus, Mount, 160 

Omore, Rory Oge, murdered, 50 

Ootacamund, 184 

Ophis ophiophagus, or man-eating 
snake, 183 

Ormond, Piers, Earl of, 47 

—, Thomas Dhu, Earl of, 49, 50 


INDEX 


Ormond, Walter, Harl of, 50 

Ossory, Angus, 42 

—, Abbeys, 61; castles, 
pestilence, 45 

—, Chiefs of, 42-45 

Otter hunting, 14 

Owl Creek Range, 115 


60 ; 


Paris siege of, 26, 30; bom- 
barded by Communists, 29 

—, Bishop of, murdered, 30 

Parnell, Charles S., 66, 139 

Pasvig River, 37 

Patterson, Colonel, 135, 192 ; 
‘“¢The Lion of Tsavo,”’ 135 

Pawnee Indians, 10 

Perim, 176 

Persia, 146: Shah of, 150; in 
London, 151; autocratic powers, 
154; birthday, 155 

Phasis, the, 159 

Phile, 165 

Phoenix Club, 22 

Pietermaritzburg, 206, 207 

Pike’s Peak, 90 

Plunket, Colonel, 51 

—, Hon. David, 66. See Rath- 
more 

Poictiers, 27 

Pole-Carew, General Sir R., 134, 
199 

Polo, games of, 33 

Pompeii, 211 

Pook Castle, 62 

Port Said, 70, 211 

Portarlington, election, 64 

Prendergast, Maurice de, 45 

Preston, Colonel, 51 

Pretoria, attack on, 198, 200 

Prussia, King of, crowned Em- 
peror of Germany, 27 

Pyramids, the, 76, 77, 164 

Python, case of a, 23 


QuseEn’s County, 18 ; manceuvres, 
135 
Queenstown, 190, 223 


Rasar, 171 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 55 
Rathmore, Lord, 66. See Plunket 
Ravensworth, Lord, 52 

Red Sea, 211 
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Redmond, J., 139 

Reindeer, shooting, 83 

Resht, 147 

Rey, 156 

Rhenoster Kop, 195 

Rhua, Gillapatrick, 45 

Riff, the, 170 

Rigi, the, 12 

Ristori, the tragedienne, 141 

Roberts, Countess, at Doneraile, 
136 

—., Field-Marshal Earl, 131, 135 ; 
at Doneraile, 136 ; headquarters 
at Bloemfontein, 191; crosses 
the Vaal River, 195; plot to 
assassinate, 199; enters Pre- 
toria, 200 

Robinson, Sir John, 51 

Roche, Mr., tour in Egypt, 164 

Rock covert, 19 

Rockies, the, 38, 40, 103-118 ; 
frontier posts, 133 

Rockingham, 134 

Rome, 212 ; St. Peter’s, 212 

Ronda, 171 

Roon, Count von, 27 

Rosse, Earl of, 145 

Roundstone, 88 

Ruadh, Fineen, 46 

Riigen, 83 

Russell, Billy, 27 


Sr. Cantck, patron saint of Kil- 
kenny, legend of, 63 

St. Cloud, 27 

St. Germain, 27 

St. Kieran’s Church of Saighir, 61 

St. Leger, martyrdom of, 54 

—, Sir Anthony, 55 

—, General Sir Arthur, 56, 178 

—, Lord Deputy, letters from, 
47, 48 

—, Miss, 230 

—, Hon. Ursula, 13; riding, 
19; marriage, 37. See Castle- 
town 

—, Sir Warham, 55 

—, race, 56 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
giving Service, 35 

Salisbury, Marquess of, 208 

Salisbury Plain, manoeuvres, 34 

Sallee, 173 

Salt Lake City, 39 


Thanks- 


244 


Salvin, Mr., naturalist, 15, 16 

San Francisco, 40 ; Chinatown, 40 

Sand River, 193 

Sanna’s post, 193 

Sebastopol, 157 

Sedan, battle of, 24 

Senekal, 203 

Seringapatam, 178 ; siege of, 57 

Servia, 8.8., 190 

Sexton, T., 66 

Shakespeare, W., ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” 62 

Sheehan, Canon, 41, 216 ; literary 
works, 41 

Shelburne, Lord, 52 

Sherman, General, 133 

Sidney, Sir Philip, 49 

Sinn Fein Association, 229 ; out- 
rages, 229, 230; negotiations 
with the Government, 231 

Skunks, 110 

Slievnamon, Lodge on, 68 

Smith-Dorrien, General ; Sir H., 
201 

Smuts, General, 200 

Snipe shooting, 16, 69 

Soutar, 141 

Spartel Lighthouse, Cape, 168 

Spencer, Karl, 215 

er Edmund, Faery Queen, 

2 


Spike Island, 130 
Spion Kop, 207 
Spitzbergen, 37 
Staples, Mr., at Eton, 8 
Stockholm, 83 

Stoney Indians, 112 
Straffan, 67 

Stralsund, 83 
Stubber, Hamilton, 17 
Suez, 176 

Sweden, 83 


T—~y, Master at Eton, 9 

Table Mountain, 190 

Tanga, 209 

Tangiers, 167 

ee H.R.H. Mary, Duchess of, 


Teheran, 149, 152-156 
Tel-el-Kebir, 71; attack on, 73 
Tel-el-Mahuta, 71 

Teton Range, 116 

Tetuan, 170 
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Thabanchu, 194 

Thames, the, 77, 232} 

Tiflis, 146 

Tighe, Harry, 86, 

Timahoe, 18 

Tippoo Sahib, 57, 178 

Todas tribe, 184 

Tollendal, Lally, 57 © 

Toole, J. L., 141 

Tours, 27, 28 

Townshend, General Sir C., 191 
Transvaal,|British army enter, 195 
Trichinopoli, 178 

Tromsé, 38 

Trondhjem, 79 

Tugela, 207 

Turkey, Sultan of, 159 

Tyrol, 10 - 


UcuHTLaTHAN, 46 

Ulcomb, 54 

Ulster, British troops defend, 233 

Union Pacific Railway, 113, 114; 
completion, 133 

United States, treaty with the 
Western Indians, 11 

Unknown Hero, funeral, 226 

Upper Ossory, Brian Oge, Lord of, 
49 


— —, Bryan, 5th Lord of, 50 
——, —, 6th Lord of, 50 
——, —, 7th Lord of, 51 

— —, John, Ist Earl of, 52 
— —, —, 2nd Earl of, 52 
Usher, Mr., 84 

Utah, 91 

Ute Indians, outbreak, 102 


Vaat River, 195 
Valera, E. de, 233 

Van Rienens Pass, 204 
Varden, Dr., 172 
Vardoe, 38 

Verdun, the battleship, 226 
Versailles, 26 

Vesuvius, 211 

Virginia, 118 

Vitu, 210 

Vladi-Kavkas Pass, 156 


Wapy Hatra, 166 

Waggon Hill, 207 , 

Walsh, Archbishop, Chancellor of 
the National University, 217 


INDEX 


Walsingham, Lord, 8. See De 
Grey 
War, the Great, 221-228 
Waterford, 84 
—, Marquess of, 17 
Wellington, Duke of, duel, 6 
ree Lady, at Madras, 176, 
178 
Wenlock, Lord, 
Madras, 176 
White, Miss, 216 
Wicklow Mountains, 14 
William III., King, 51 
Wilton, Marie, 141 
Wimborne, Lord, 215; 
the troops, 221 
Winburg, 202 
Wingfield, Mr., 141 


Governor of 


reviews 
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Witzbogen, 205 
Wolley, Rev. C., Master at Eton, 
8 


Wolseley, Viscount, 131 

Wolves, 110 

Wyatt, Sir Robert, 49 
Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George, 140 
Wyoming, 99 


Yatra, 157 

Yellowstone Lake, 117; Park, 
114; River, 117 

Young, Brigham, funeral, 39 


ZANZIBAR, 210 
Zil es Sultan, Governor of Ispahan, 


154 
Zola, Emile Debacle, 24 


THE END 
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